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How to Justify the Study of Latin 


Let the study of Latin be made to increase the pupil's knowledge of English. 

Let it be an intensive study of English. By introducing each principle of Latin 

syntax through its English equivalent, and by presenting constant comparisons 

between the two languages in words and usage, you will make the pupil's 

knowledge of both Latin and English far greater than would otherwise be possible. 
Place’s Beginning Latin is a new book with just this purpose and | 
plan. Its close correlation of the two languages will be a revelation to | 
every teacher. No textbook has ever been published which offers such | 
new possibilities in the teaching of Latin. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 
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Sound Americanism 


This is what we want to teach. This 
is what Guitteau’s History does teach. 


OUR UNITED STATES 


A HISTORY 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


“On the following points | am convinced 
that Guitteau’s OUR UNITED STATES is 
thoroughly safe ;— in its teaching concerning 
the relation of capital and labor, socialism, 
the World War, respect for law and order, 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Arranged and 
Professor of 
of Minnesota. 


Two of the first tests in this 
for group intelligence testing in the 
schools and one for testing both intelligence 
achievement in reading at the same _ time. 
tests are theoretically and practically 
every detail, scientifically constructed, 
curately standardized. 


For Grades 1 to 3 


Achievement Examination in Reading: Sigma 1 
(Margaret E. Noonan, co-author). A new type of test which 
takes little time for giving. Illustrated. Properly classifies 
children and measures their progress in learning to read. 
Price per package of 25 $1.40 net. Scoring Key for above 
5 cents net. 








standardized by M. E, 
Educational Psychology, 


series are 


and 


Intelligence Examination: Delta 1. The best parts 
of the army methods arranged with preliminary exercises 
for each test. Price per package of 25 81.50 net. Scoring 
Key for above 15 cents net. 


For Grades 3 to 9 


Hageerty, 
University 


intended 
elementary 
and 
The 
sound in 
ac- 


growth of the great West, the international 

relations of the United States, etc., and 

particularly in its sound Americanism.” 
RICHARD G. BOONE A 64page pamphlet with in- 


Department of Education, University of California | structions for giving and scoring all three tests. Indicates 
proper interpretation of results and gives a brief discussion 
of the means of improving school work, based on the 
results of the tests. Price 35 cents net. 


Intelligence Examination: Delta 2. Can be given to 
groups as large as 500 in 30 minutes. Illustrated. A stand- 
ardization of the army intelligence tests. Price per pack- 
age of 25 81.50 net. Scoring Key for above 10 cents net. 





Manual of Directions. 








A new text on American history, written | 
in the light of recent events, one which | 





emphasizes | Sample Set. Price 75 cents postpaid. 
Complete information regarding these tests will be 
Democracy furnished at request. 
Patriotism | 


qe 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


Respect for law and order 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Chicago ‘San Francisco 
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The New Europe 


is a subject of universal interest. Teacher and pupil alike will welcome 
Miss Allen’s “New Europe”—a thorough revision of “Europe” in the 
well-known series of 


Geographical and Industrial Studies 


“The New Europe” contains much new material treating of the 
countries of Belgium, Finland, Lapland, Poland, and the Balkans, 
and of the vital changes the World War has brought about in other 
European countries. All maps and statistics have been brought 
thoroughly up to date. 


Geography becomes a more real subject and maps far more in- 
telligible to the pupil who uses this supplementary reader for 
grammar grades above the fifth. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston 2, Mass. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION WORK IN BIBLE STUDY 


BY ASHER J. JACOBY 


Superintendent of Schools, Elmira, N. Y. 


What is extension work? 

The term extension work in the circles of 
higher education generally means that kind of 
educational activity whereby systematic efforts 
are made to carry the teaching of an institution 
beyond its premises to those who can not avail 
themselves of the institution’s classroom work. 

In this article extension work is made to 
cover any outside work systematically carried 
on for definite purposes, under the direction and 
Supervision of an institution of learning. 

It is not new. It had its beginning in Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1873, and was first formally 
recognized in America in 1890. 

Universities and colleges early recognized its 
value and possibilities, and have carried on such 
work extensively and successfully for a long 
time. 

Later the normal 
sion work. The 
small. 

The public schools were the last to accept ex- 
tension work as a legitimate part of their pro- 
gram. A number of schools are now doing such 
work, and it is growing in extent and value. 

Extension work has successfully. passed the 
period of doubt as to its real value inaany scheme 
of educational endeavor. It increases the con- 
stituency of an institution and extends and 
widens its influence. It is successful in meeting 
needs which cannot be so well met in other ways. 
In its spirit of co-operation between institutions 
it is co-ordinating and making more valuable 
the work of all. It makes a close relation be- 
tween an institution and the people whom it 
serves. It has come to stay. 

Extension work is one of the activities of the 
public schools of Elmira. It had its beginning 
in 1910 with the introduction of the school sav- 
ings bank svstem. linking the schools with one 
of the local banking institutions; and the practi- 
cal work of the Steele Memorial Library with 
children of the seventh and eighth grades. The 
Chemung Countv Achievement Club was organ- 
ized in 1913. Through its gardening, poultry 
raising, and other activities. it provides a pro- 
gram of systematic, healthful, pleasurable. and 
profitable achievement for a part of the leisure 
after school time of boys and_ girls. Regular 
Visits to the Arnot Art Gallery by the children 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 


introduced exten- 
still comparatively 


schools 
number is 


grades, and 


talks on works of art in the Gallery by the direc- 
tor, followed in 1914, soon after the Gallery was 
opened. 

Another progressive ste> of far reaching im- 
portance and of great possibilities for good was 
taken in the fall of 1918 by the Board of Educa- 
tion when it voted to adopt the report of its 
special committee on High School Extension 
Courses in music and Bible study. The subject 
had been under consideration for nearly a year. 
A committee of the Board had reported some 
months before the desirability of offering such 
courses and the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to prepare a plan of organization and 
control and courses of study. This special com- 
mittee was composed of three members of the 
Board, the superintendent of schools, and the 
principal of the high school. Their report was 
unanimously adopted. 

It was felt that the work and influence of the 
public schools should be still further enlarged 
and extended. Experience had shown that it is 
wrong to confine the work of the school within 
its four walls, and devoting all its time to the 
mere teaching of the school branches. Many 
of the best schools are no longer doing this. In 
such schools the teaching of reading, language, 
spelling, arithmetic, and other subjects usually 
taught in our elementary is by no 
means neglected. On the other hand they are 
taught better and mean more to the pupils be- 
cause of a possible richer content of subject 
matter and the wider experience of the pupils. 
It also means a more vital interest by parents 
and pupils in the work of the schools. 

Then, too, the school can no longer afford to 
lose interest in the boys and girls after they 
have left it and entered the activities of life out- 
side the school. The good school continues to 
take an interest in its graduates and former 
pupils and helps them much in the same way as 
good parents follow and work for the welfare of 
their children after they leave home. It stands 
for more and better education and _ provides 
means and stimuli for those who have left school 
to improve their education. For these reasons 
the offering of high school extension courses 
with credit is most timely and wise. 

Upon careful consideration it was decided to 
offer extension courses in music and Bible study, 
for reasons which follow, and if the interest in 
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these subjects warranted it, and there should be 
a demand for other subjects, that they be added. 
It is hoped that eventually a rich and varied 
program may be available for the students in 
the high school departments and the graduates 
of high schools. 

Music was one of the two subjects taken be- 
cause there had been a demand for several years 
for credit for outside work, and _ because the 
Regents of the University of the state had pre- 
pared such a course some years ago, and offered 
Regents credit for work satisfactorily done. The 
Regents course was adopted. 

The work in music offers to students in our 
high school, who want to specialize in music, 
the opportunity to do so, and at the same time 
acquire the essentials of an academic education 
and receive a diploma upon the completion of 
the combined courses. 

Bible study was the second subject chosen for 
the purpose of stimulating a greater interest in 
the Book of which all should have knowledge, 
and to help reduce the woeful ignorance of the 
Bible among so many young people. 

Public schools are occasionally criticised be- 
cause they do not give instruction in religion. 
Desirable as such instruction may be, it is not 
possible under present conditions to give direct 
instruction in religion in the public schools. 
Extension work makes it possible to obtain a 
knowledge of the Bible without prejudice to 
one’s belief or church affiliations and to receive 
credit for work satisfactorily completed, the 
same as in other subjects. This should stimu- 
late interest in Bible study and allied subjects— 
something which is very much needed 

The Bible courses were prepared by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education and are an 
adaptation of the North Dakota courses. They 
are as follows :— 

BIBLE STUDY. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Old Testament—Narratives and History. 

Textbook: The Bib!e—The American  Stan- 
dard Revised Version. 

Reference Books: Kent, “The Historical 
Bible.” Kent, “A History of the Hebrew Peo- 
ple.” Hastings, “Dictionary of the Bible.” 


SECOND YEAR. 
The Life of Christ. 
Introduction—Palestine during last two cen- 
turies before Christ. 
Part I. The Thirty Years of Private Life. 
Part II. The Opening Events of Christ’s Min- 
istry. 
Part III. The Early Judean Ministry. 
Part IV. First Period of the Galilean Ministrv. 
Part V. Second Period of the Galilean Minis- 
try. 
Part VI. Third Period of the Galilean Minis- 
try. 
Part VII. The Perean Ministry. 
Part VIII. The Passion Week. 
Part IX. The Forty Days. 
Textbooks: American 


Standard Revised 
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Version of the Bible. “The Life of Christ.”— 
Burgess. 
History of Palestine, 175 B. C. to 70 A. D. 

The Jews Under the Seleucidae. 

Antiochus Epiphanes and the Loss of Religi- 

ous Liberty. 

Judas Maccabaeus and the Re-establishment 

of Religious Liberty. 

Jonathan and the Beginnings of Nationality. 

Simon and the Consolidation of Judaism. 

John Hyrcauns and Political Independence. 

The Struggle of the Pharisees With the Asni- 

beabs and the Sadducees. 

The Roman Conquest of Judea. 

The Rise of the House of Antipater. 

Herod I and the Change of Dynasty. 

Archelaus. 

Palestine under the Romans andthe Tetrarchs. 

The Messianic Hope and Jesus. 

Herod Agrippa I and Herod Agrippa IJ. 

The Fall of Judea and the Rise of tne Chris- 

tian Church. 

Textbooks: “A History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine.”—Mathews. “History of the 
Jewish People.’—Riggs. 

Reference Books: “The Works of Jo- 
sephus.” 

THIRD YEAR. 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
Part I. The Primitive Jewish Church in Jeru- 
salem. 
Part II. Extension of the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, Occasioned by Persecution. 
Part III. The Pauline Mission in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Greece. 
Part IV. The Last Years of the Apostle Paul. 
Part V. Christianity in the Latter Part of the 
First Century. 

Textbooks : The Bible, Standard Revised 
Version. “Christianity in the Apostolic Age.”— 
Gilbert. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Great Men of the Christian Church. 


1. Justin Martyr 
2. Tertullian 

3. Athanasius 

4. Augustine 

5. Patrick 

6. Benedict 

7. Hildebrand 

8. Godfrey 


9. Francis 
10. Thomas Aquinas. 
11. John Wiclif 


12. Martin Luther ; 


13. John Calvin 
14. John Knox 
15. Ignatius Loyola 


16. George Fox ; 


17. Nicolaus Ludwig Von Zinzendorf 
18. John Wesley 
19. Jonathan Edwards 
20. Horace Bushnell 
Textbook: “The Great Men of the Chris- 
tian Church.”—Walker. 
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The following is the plan for granting aca- 
demic credits for the study of the Bible :— 

1. A pupil of the Elmira Free Academy or of 
the Elmira Vocational School, high school de- 
partment, who complies with the following regu- 
lations may receive one Regents count for each 
vear’s work of Bible Study prescribed by the 
Board, and not more than four Regents counts 
during the four years, toward graduation from 
an approved course. ‘This applies to the elec- 
tives of all approved courses. 

2. A year’s work for which one count shall 
be given shall consist of three hours work dur- 
ing each week of tke school year, of which two 
and one-half hours may be study and one-half 
hour recitation. 

3. The 
weeks, nineteen 


school year shall consist of forty 
weeks in each semester for 
study and one week for examination. 

4. Registration for any year’s work should 
be made not later than October 1st of the first 
semester nor March Ist of the second semester, 
in any school year The parent or guardian 
must make application ona blank form provided 
by the school authorities requesting recognition 
of such instruction and agreeing to the condi- 
ticns specifically stated. 

5. The parent or guardian must report not 
later than the fifth dav of each month upon a 
blank form provided for the purpose, the num- 
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ber of hours given to 


the work in each week 


during the preceZing month. 

6. Examinations will be given semi-annuaily 

to which pupils must present themselves upon 
notice from the school authorities. 
7. The examining Board shall consist of three 
members, one of whom shall be a teacher in the 
Academy or Vocational School, appointed by 
the superintendent of schools. The examiners 
shall mark the pupils on the plan used in the 
Academy, and these marks wi'l be placed on a 
credit card for Bible Study. 

8. Any expense incurred by the examina- 
tions will be paid by the Board of Education. 

9. (a) Persons who are graduates of a high 
school, or who have an equivalent 
may take the course and upon the successful 
completion of a year’s work be given a certifi- 
cate by the Board that such work has been com- 
pleted. No Regents counts will be allowed. 

(b) Each person must make application 
for himself and report monthly the number of 
hours’ study given to each course during the 
month and must take the examination:, the 
sare as pupils in the Academy and the Voca- 
tional School. 


education, 


The interest in the extension courses is grow- 
ing, and tere is every reason to believe that 
they will become a permanent feature of public 
school work. 





UTAH’S HEROIC YOUTH 


BY A. &. 


Utah is one of 
Union in the 
schools. 


the foremost states in the 
establishment of county high 
We know of no other state that so 
sensibly and adequately provides for the safe, 
sane, and economic life of country boys and 
girls in attendance upon the county high school. 

That which impresses me most is the manliness 


and womanliness of the young people living 
away from home. While we have known no 


other county boys to take as heroic a stand as 
those of the Garfield County High School it is 
a good sample of the “spirit of the twentieth 
century” with Utah youth, and legislators, as to 
that matter. 

We have previously called attention to the fact 
that Utah is the only state in the Union to pass 
an adequate law for the education of youth in 
good behavior, of all youth till eighteen years 
of age, for twelve months in the year. 
But the youth of Garfield County, Utah, have 
distanced the legislators and the leaders in edu- 
cation in heroic attack upon the misbehavior oi 
adults as well as of youth. 

The Salt Lake Tribune has this introduction to 
its account of the Garfield County High School 
clean-up campaign :— 

A new turning point in civilization, one that 
promises to be of far-reaching effect upon the 
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morals and habits of the human race and which 
also reverses a custom founded with the creation 
of Adam and Eve, and the birth of Cain and Abel, 
namely, that the parent shall be mentor and 
moral guide to offspring, has developed in Gar- 
field county. 

The maie faction of the Garfield County Hight 
School student body, composed of ‘about 100 
boys, has unanimously declared war against the 
use of tobacco in all forms with the intention of 
entirely eliminating it from the student body. 
Not only has this drastic step been taken by voi- 
untary action, at a meeting from which the girls 
of the student body were barred, but the boys 
of Panguitch have gone a step farther and have 
put a series of most pertinent and perplexing 
questions to fathers and elder brothers. In 
fact, the students have issued a proclamation to 
the “old boys” of the community asking in 
pointed and plain language who first introduced 
tobacco into the community, whether children or 
parents, and what kind of an example they may 
expect to look for in the future, not forgetting 
to tell the adults what the disgusted youngsters 
think of those who have made 
among children possible. 

Action was taken by the boys at a meeting 
called on Saturday, January 17, 1920, 


tobacco using 


and at 




















which they had asked the mayor of the town to 
address them. The mayor found that he was deal- 
ing with a body of boys determined to launci 
their campaign and he was somewhat at a loss 
as to what to say to them, for he felt humbled 


that the boys should have found it necessary to 
call their fathers to account in a moral way. He 
was consoled with the thought, however, that 


the causes of parental delinquency were a few 
centuries old when the Garfield county boys de- 
cided to set their fathers right. 

Following the proclamation which the 
boys issued to the community after the meeting 
at which the unanimous vote was taken for war 
on “King Nicotine,” and it is believed that the 
mothers and_ sisters the members of the 
student body are actually enjoying the squirming 
it is said to be causing among the adult males of 
that section:— 


is 


of 


DECLARATION OF WAR. 

Now, you fathers and older brothers of Paa- 
guitch, don’t you think you had better take off 
your hats to these fellows? Do you think for 
a minute that it would be possible to get an 
equal number of adult tobacco users to take such 
action as this respecting themselves and their 
use of tobacco? 

sut the end is not yet. The student-body of 
the Garfield County High School here and now 
serves notification on the community of Panguitch 
that it is going to carry the war against King 
Nicotine into the enemy’s camp; and that so long 
as tobacco is advertised, imported and sold in 
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Panguitch by adult Panguitch citizens, no quar- 
ter will be asked nor given. 

If we, the youth of Panguitch, are to quit to- 
hacco, then you, the adults of Panguitch, must 
sustain in this 


you have supplied us with all 


us endeavor. In the past 


the tobacco we 


have ever had. But for you there would be na 
tobacco in Panguitch today. In the future your 
habits must change. lf we are to quit tobacco, 
then you must, and shall, go out of the tobacca 
business yourselves. 

[f it is wrong for us, the youth of Panguitch, 
to think of tobacco, is it right for you, the adults 
of If it 
wrong for us to carry tobacco, is it right for you 


Panguitch, to advertise tobacco? is 


to import tobacco? If it is wrong for us to use 
tobacco, then is it right for you te sell tobacco? 
So long as tobaeco is advertised, imported and 
sold by you, is it possible for us to cease think- 
ing of it, carrying it and using it? 

We are in fighting mood. 


We throw down 


the gage of battle. Will the friends of tobacco 
take it up? The issue is clearly drawn; there 
can be no such thing as neutrality. You are 
either for tobacco, or you are against tobacco. 
There can be no half-way ground.  Panguitcl 
is to be clean, or Panguitch is to be unclean. 
Which is your choice? On which side do you 
wish to be found in the coming conflict? 

We are going to call for a line-up in the near 
future. 





——— 
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DENIS A. McCARTHY 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

His fellow poet, Amos R. Wells, a few years 
ago told the readers of the Journal of Education 
about Denis A. McCarthy, the singer and the 
man. My duty is not to duplicate that “esti- 
mate,” but to supplement it with a brief comment 
on the evolution of the singer into the adminis- 
trative official and the effect that process has had 
upon the man. 

If you analyze the verse of this Celt from Tip- 
perary you will see that in the first stages it was 
chiefly reminiscent, sentimental, lyrical in form 
usually, and had the backward look. Memories 
of childhood, of youth in a strange land, and 
aspirations for self and for race, couched in fer- 
vid, imaginative terms, were the dominant 
strains. Long after an assured, if humble, place 
in journalism and in the literary world of Boston 
had been won, McCarthy was still shrinking in 
attitude, and he favored the poetry and the men of 
the cloister and the literary cult. 

But as youth and early manhood passed, as 
manhood deepened, as marriage and parenthood 
came, as the pressure of economic strife became 
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personal, as he increased his friendships with ma- 
ture men of many faiths in the Twentieth Century 
Club and in the Puddingstone Club of Boston, 
and as he got deeply interested in national prob- 
lems and in the emerging issues of the “new 
democracy,” his verse also changed. He chose 
larger themes. He looked forward as often as 
he looked back. The lyric had a rival in the 
tragic. He began to strike off poems that met 
with wide popular response for their up-to-date 
Americanism.  Irish-Americanism, without the 
hyphen, had found a new voice, of a calibre and 
quality recalling Boyle O’Reilly’s. 

It was in some such state of mind and soul as 
this that the great war found McCarthy; and his 
personal task, after the United States took sides, 
was not to sing but to work. This he did for 
the Knights of Columbus in their Washington 
office from 1917 up to January, 1919. Here the 
man has had a chance to develop as never before. 
He had to be liaison officer between priest and 
War Department official, between men and 
women bound for France and the issuers of pass- 
ports at the State Department, between the 
“futile good” and the “fertile bad,” the ardent 
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patriot and the selfish “swivel-chair warrior,” 
He comes out none the less a “good mixer” an1 
idealist, but not as easy to “work” by self-pro- 
moters, and better informed as to the limitations 
of altruism in a selfish world. 

On January 1 he entered on new duties as 
civic secretary of the City Club of Washington, 
which is building a $750,000 home on G street, 
which has 1,500 members and which is to be the 
nexus between many elements of the capital's 
population that to-date have never had a mutual 
bond. He brings to the post literary and orator- 
ical gifts that will enable him to edit the club’s 
literature and speak to its members and guests 
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with felicity. He has seen enough of the work- 
ings of the renowned Boston City Club to be able 
to advise on details of technical administration. 
He really likes men and hence will be a good 
mixer. 

His case is another illustration that the United 
States spells “Opportunity.” The few friends 
in Tipperary, who knew him as a lad, never ex- 
pected that he would some day hold a key posi- 
tion in Washington’s club life. Nor did he. But 
he is loyal to a faith that exalts Providence, and 
to a race that knows how to climb if it has half 
a chance. And he came to a country that likes: 
to reward virtue and boost ability. 
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THE PRESENT-DAY DEMAND FOR GEOGRAPHY 


BY ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM 


Professor of Geography and Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Geography has received a new impulse on the 
west side of the Atlantic Ocean, because American 
isolation is past. This great change began, it 
may fairly be said, with the Spanish War, when 
we reached out into the West Indies and to the 
far-away Philippine Islands. The consciousness 
of our world destiny received a new accession 
when we completed the Panama Canal with its 
new questions of international responsibility and 
opportunity. Then South America, especially 
the Venezuelan corner of it, led to a vigorous 
application of the Monroe Doctrine under Cleve- 
land in reference to Great Britain and under 
Roosevelt in relation to Germany. 

The great war effectually brought us into re- 
lation with the whole world. We awoke to our 
obligations across the seas very slowly and not 
until we began to understand that the destruction 
of civilization in Europe meant the ruin of all 
that was dearest in America; then we poured out 
money, trained millions of soldiers, and sent two 
millions of them to Europe:then we began with 
new zest and precision to learn the battle lines, 
and the national and racial boundaries of Europe. 
Every day's newspaper brought its morning and 
evening lesson in geography and every public 
print was full of maps, exhibiting historical geog- 
raphy or attempting to show the changes of the 
future. 

We gained a new understanding of the news- 
Papers, the and the clubs of European 
foreigners among us, and our colonies of 
Poles, Czechs, Serbs and Russians be- 
gan to be not mere quaint curiosities, but rather 
revealers and light bearers in relation to the 
crisis in Europe. We cannot turn away from this 
medley of nations at home or abroad, disagree- 
able as some of them seem to us. We must stay 
in relation to Europe and to all other continents. 
This great fact does not depend on formal en- 
gagements, it does not hinge on what we may do 
with the League of Nations. We may ratify it 
with or without reservations or reject it alto- 


songs 


Italians. 


gether, but our essential relation of duties and 
opportunities will remain and will enforce upon 
us the knowledge of geography. 

As civilized and Christian people we cannot 
abandon Armenia, and our money given for the 
starving will demand knowledge as surely as if we 
carried a mandate for that unhappy country. We 
cannot, though we might wish it, escape concern 
with Russia. We may withdraw our soldiers, 
may with proper satisfaction deport her “red” 
sons, and wait and wish for stable and humane 
government there, but we cannot separate ou~- 
selves from that great and crude, but richly en- 
dowed mass of humanity which is so vitally tied 
up with the future of Europe, Asia and the world. 

The problems of statesmanship henceforth 
must take in all countries,andthe questions of 
the statesman and the voter cannot be far sep- 
arate from each other. Foreign policy must 
be based on home convictions. This calls for 
suffrage, broad-based on intelligence, and no 
one would pretend at this time that an ungeo- 
graphic voter, ignorant of where and what and 
why, could help select a President or a Congress 
which would do America credit across the seas. 

We have some millions of foreign born to 
Americanize. One third of the population of 
some of our cities and some of our states is made 
up of such people and another third is the off- 
spring of foreign-born parents. 
must be reached, not only with purpose, but 
through sympathy. We shall make = slight 
progress in teaching English speech. American 
ideals and loyalty to our government if we do not 
know a Serb from a Turk, or if we dismiss the 
Italian asa Dagoand classify the sons of ancient 
and suffering Poland as so many Polacks. There 
is no department of study in any of our schools 
which can be expected to supply the instructions 
needed for our citizens and our teachers, 
the department of geography. 

Returning missionaries have always thought 
it important to tell their home supporters about 
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the country and the customs that have entered 
into their foreign experience. Today many mil- 
lions of Americans belonging to the various 
Christian groups are engaged in raising vast 
funds for religious and social uplift in all foreign 
countries. Such work calls for geography and 


for full and rich studies in the field of regional 


geography. The time is coming when every one 
of the greater American universities will find it 
necessary to have an expert teacher of each con- 
tinent. 

If we look at distinctive American interests, 
the demand for geography is far more urgent 
than ever before. In past years American trade 
abroad has been large, but in the future it will be 
be vastly larger. Save coastwise vessels and 
the men of- war, American shipping has been ab- 
sent from the seas. It will never be so again. 
The most productive nation in the world will 
never again depend wholly on the merchant 
marine of other countries. 

Hundreds of college graduates and other men 
now go out every year to foreign lands in the 
employ of great corporations. These men must 
not be left to pick up a haphazard and ineffective 
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knowledge of the lands to which they go. A 
few years ago American credit facilities were 
unknown in foreign centres of business. Now 


American banks are advancing by leaps and 
bounds into South America and the Orient. 

Our consular and diplomatic service tends 
more and more, as it should, to become special 
and professional, requiring expert qualifications 
in politics and business. Diplomats and Consuls 
should know languages before they go to foreign 
posts, and no less should they know the coun- 
tries in which their years of service are to be ac- 
complished. 

These great results, this immense broadening 
of knowledge, cannot be attained and finished 
in the sixth, or seventh or eighth grade. There 
must be open and adequate opportunities in 
high schools, training schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. It is urgent that our whole structure 
of geographic education be more broadly based, 
being carried seriously from bottom to top and 
top to bottom, until our citizens have not an in- 
fant’s smattering, but a man’s knowledge of our 
own country and of the world. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


BY JAMES H. HARRIS 


Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 


One of the most diverting comedies in high 
school history in the past ten or fifteen years 
has been the campaign against high — school 
fraternities and sororities. 

I speak of it as a comedy for the obvious 
reason that it has all the elements of the comic. 
Note the Dramatis Personae and the stage set- 
ting: On the one side, serious and dignified 
school superintendents, high school principals, 
school board members, state legislatures anil 
dignified law courts, State Teachers’ 'Associa- 
tions, and all believers in democracy in the high 
school. On the other side, a few high school 
students, ranging in age from thirteen to eigh- 
teen, in a relatively few city ‘thigh schools. 

One would say the odds were uneven 
they are! 





as 


And yet—and here is the comedy—in spite of 
the heavy odds; in spite of the resolutions, fu!- 
minations, rhodomontades, statutes, court de- 
cisions, and what not, these fraternities and 
sororities keep right on existing—and flourish- 
ing. It is strange, isn’t it? 

Once upon a time I read something like this 
in the daily paper which helps beguile the break- 
fast hour: “Six students _were yesterday sus- 
pended from the High School in D for be- 
longing to a fraternity. The superintendent 
and board of education are determined to put 
these societies out of the high school, and this 
action is in line with their policy. Considerable 
feeling has been stirred up, but the board is de- 
termined to stand firm. It has back of it the 





law passed, by the last legislature as well as 
numerous court decisions sustaining the legal- 
ity of such legislation. In place of the fraterni- 
ties and sororities, which are held to be un- 
democratic and exclusive, the superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high school are 
planning to substitute a social confederation, or 
society for the prevention of snobbishness, 
which shall be thoroughly democratic. 

“The confederation or society will meet 
weekly after school and at these meetings there 
will be music on the Victrola, declamations, 
dialogues, songs, and other innocent amuse- 
ments. Occasionally there will be an exhibition 
of lantern slides, with lecture. The promoters 
of the society have great hopes that it will 
prove a complete and satisfactory substitute for 
the banished fraternities.” 

I read this with great interest and high hopes. 
“Here at last,’ I said to myself, “we have a con- 
structive policy as well as a destructive. We 
are not merely driving out the fraternities, we 
propose to substitute something in their place.” 

Time passed, and a year and a half later my 
eves fell upon an _ Associated Press dispatcn 
from this same city. “Five high school sti- 
dents,” it read, “were yesterday suspended from 
school by the superintendent for being mem- 
bers of a high school fraternity. Superinten- 
dent X— (the name was different from the in- 
cumbent of previous days) is determined to 
root out fraternities from the high school, and 
in this attitude he is strongly supported by the 
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board of education. It is said the boys will not 
be reinstated until they have resigned their 
membership in the fraternity to which they be- 
long, and solemnly promise to join no other. 
There is much excitement at the school and the 
community is greatly torn up over the affair.” 

I rubbed my eyes. Had I not seen an almost 
identically similar item about this very high 
school some eighteen months. previous? I 
surely had! Were not these fraternities wiped 
out root and branch at that time? They cer- 
tainly were! And was there not a sure-cure 
substitute found for them at that time? There 
certainly was! And yet here they are again, 
with the same setting, the same costuming, the 
same stage strutting, identically the same lan- 
guage! 

This is no fanciful sketch nor one drawn from 
a vivid and tropical imagination. The scene 
has been enacted in nearly every large city 
high school in the country—or at least it could 
be if there weren't authorities who wink at the 
situation. “Let sleeping dogs lie,” thas been 
adopted as a working motto by many who have 
learned, either from their own sad experience or 
from the experience of others, that there are 
some things, and among them fraternities and 
sororities, which it is just as well to be in offi- 
cial ignorance of. 


SOLUTION. 


Is there any solution for the fraternity farce? 
I believe there is and I believe it lies in the 
frank recognition and the consequent easy con- 
trol of them. We may as well accept and ac- 
knowledge the fact that high school fraternities 
keep on existing in spite of all efforts to eradi- 
cate them; that our methods have heretofore 
been a failure; that we are driven either to the 
ridiculous necessity of a biennial explosion with 
attendant fire-works, or to the other unfortu- 
nate extreme of closing our eyes to their exis- 
tence; sticking our heads in the sand and pre- 
tending they are not there? 

Personally I prefer to have these organiza- 
tions out in the open. 

I confess that I belong to what I know is a 
very small, and to what I assume is a very con- 
temptible and heterodox minority, that has 
never been profoundly impressed with the con- 
ventional arguments against these organiza- 
tions. The abuses of the secret society by foo'- 


ish and unregulated boys and girls are of 
course to be deplored. No one appreciates 
nore than the writer the undesirability and 


even impossibility of many of the forms of 
group-behavior which the unbridled instincts of 
youth have caused to be let loose. 

But abuses are matters of regulation, 
guidance, and, if necessary, discipline of individ- 
uals, rather than of crude, forcible and unsuc- 
cessful suppression of organizations. 

The problem is one of the diversion of energy 
from unwholesome channels into wholesome, 
and it is rathér surprising that the principle of 


these 


substitution, or diversion, -which is recom- 
mended so unreservedly and with such cordial 
unanimity by all experts on school discipline, 
should be entirely overlooked in dealing with 
fraternities. 

But this principle cannot, of course, be in- 
voked so long as these societies exist only un- 
der cover of darkness and as outlawed organ- 
izations. Not officially knowing or admitting 
that they exist, we cannot very well regulate or 
control them. 

Bring them out into the open; impose all 
necessary restrictions and regulations; utilize 
their potential and surplus energies for the wel- 
fare and progress of the high school; insist 
upon good scholarship and correct conduct; 
win them to an attitude of loyalty to the school; 
check any evidences of snobbishness or ex- 
clusiveness. Under such a policy I believe the 
problem of the high school fraternity will 
rapidly disappear. 

“But,” my reader interjects, “what 
charge that high school fraternities 
democratic?” 

This leads us into a broad field and I should 
be rather insistent, in case we discussed it, that 
we have a very clear-cut understanding as to 
what is meant by the terms democratic and un- 
democratic. 


of the 
are un- 


If it is any consolation to my critics, I am 
not averse to admitting that fraternities are in 
a certain sense undemocratic. And by “a cer- 
tain sense” I mean they are undemocratic in the 
same sense that college fraternities, Golf and 
Country Clubs, University, Athletic, Saddle and 
Cycle Clubs are undemocratic. 

Young people, like their elders, tend to group 
themselves according to social standing, neigh- 
borhood ties, education, like interests, and con- 
genial tastes. You cannot prevent these group- 
ings if you would. A fraternity simply makes 
explicit what is already implicit. For the most 
part those who are banded together in a frater- 
nity or sorority would constitute an exclusive 
group even if fraternities had never appeared 
on the scene. Suppressed as fraternities, these 
same groups uniformly reappear as Needle and 
Pin Societies, Knife and Fork Clubs, O. U. C. 
organizations, or what not. 

The trouble is that the undemocratic argu- 
ment, even admitting its truth, doesn’t seem to 
be effective in eliminating the secret society. 
As a working tool it fails to function, and I am 
sufficient of a pragmatist to believe that a 
scheme, principle, or theory that doesn’t work 
has a screw loose in it somewhere; and _ cer- 
tainly the crusade against high school fraterni- 
ties has not only one but several screws loose. 

Not therefore because we are enamored of 
high school fraternities nor because we fail to 
appreciate the force of many of the objections 
that are raised against them, do we advocate a 
policy of open recognition and adequate re- 
striction: but because we are convinced that 
this is the only permanently satisfactory way of 
handling them. 
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In line with this view the Board of Education 
of Dubuque has recently given sanction to these 
societies on certain specific conditions and with 
certain carefully defined restrictions. 

The resolution, as adopted, reads as fol- 
lows :— 

Resolved, that the Board of Education of the 
Independent School District of Dubuque thereby 
authorizes and sanctions, in accordance with 
the power conferred upon it by Section 2782a 
of the School Laws of Iowa, the existence in 
the Dubuque High School of the following so- 
called fraternities and sororities, under the fol- 
lowing conditions and restrictions:— 

1. That a complete roster of the names and 
addresses of each and every member of the 
above named fraternities and sororities be filed 
with the Superintendent of the City Schools, in 
the office of the Board of Education, at least 
twice each school year, viz., at the opening of 
school in September and at the beginning of the 
second semester in February. 

2. That the solicitation or pledging of gram- 
mar school pupils—public, private, or parochial 
—is forbidden.’ 

3. That the wearing of pins or other in- 
signia of membership, or of pledge to member- 
ship, in and around the high school is forbid- 
den. 
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4. That the members of said fraternities and 

sororities are to refrain from _ bringing their 
organizations as such into the social, athletic, 
literary, class, or other activities of the high 
school; except as may hereafter be provided by 
any rules promulgated by the Board for the 
organization of a Congress or Federation of 
Societies. 
5. That all forms of initiation tending to 
bring the high school into ridicule or to subject 
it to criticism are subject to censorship, review, 
and even to forfeiture of the continued right of 
any fraternity to exist in the high school. 

6. That unbecoming conduct or low scholar- 
ship, believed to be the result of connection 
with such secret societies, will be viewed as 
evidence of the undesirability of such societies 
and may result in the nullification of the right 
to exist. 

In general, the Board of Education, while 
authorizing temporarily the existence of such 
fraternities and sororities as are named above, 
reserves to itself the right and the privilege of 
revoking the sanction herein’ granted, when- 
ever in its judgment the interests and well-being 
of the high school demand it. 

We may be mistaken, but we believe we have 
found a sane and permanent solution for the 
vexing problem of the high school fraternity. 
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CHARACTER PROJECT FOR “IVANHOE” 


BY FLORETTE CURRIER 


Keene Normal School 


The giving of a play ofttimes becomes more 
or less of a strain on the class as well as on the 
teacher, because of the preliminaries which must 
be gone through before the act, however brief, 
can be staged. Dramatizations of the most 
effective parts of “Ivanhoe,” however, can be ar- 
ranged with very little trouble and in such a way 
as to make clear to the pupils the different char- 
acters and the various groups which without 
special care become confused in their minds. 
The setting, too, usually requires thought and 
tedious labor, but this is not necessary, for an ex- 
tremely simple background and setting can be 
employed that wi!l at the same time be instruc- 
tion, provoking ingenuity and paving the way 
for future literary study. 

The teacher tells the class a bit about the 
origin of the drama :—how in the 16th and 17th 
centuries the scenery was very different from 
what they see now-a-days in the theatre, inas- 
much as there was no real scenery but the audi- 
ence had to use its imagination because only the 
names of things such as trees, houses, rivers, 
forests, etc.. were tacked around, or a picture 
typical of the setting, was hung upon the wall. 
She reminds them that the conversation of the 
actors and actresses had to include references to 


the setting and that their acting had to be even 
better than as though they had real scenery. 

As a stiinulus to the originality of the pupils, 
it is well to have the characters connected with 
the particular event to be featured get together 
and write a short drama. If the teacher is clear 
and concise in telling them what she wants, 
little correction will be necessary when it is sub- 
mitted to her for approval. This is desirable be- 
cause the “achievement” will then be more real 
to them and they will be better ab‘e to interpret 
their parts. 

The costume also is apt to require a great 
deal of work. But this, too, need not be burden- 
some. Very small things pertinent to each char- 
acter can be made to distinguish his identity and 
the pupil taking the part can become so familiar 
with his personality that his acting may convey 
whatever is required to make the portrayal. 

When it comes to the problem of distinguish- 
ing the groups—viz., Saxons, Normans, Jews, 
and Robin Hood’s men, it may be easily solved 
without any special project feature. 

Rather wide bands of thick, heavy paper are 
cut large enough to fasten around the upper 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


RHODE ISLAND’S NEW AMERICANIZATION 
LEGISLATION. 


Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of public schools 
of Rhode Island, has issued a circular which gives 
the text of “An Act to Promote Americanization,” 
which went into effect July 1, last. It would seem to 
be a model for every state in the Union. It provides 
that every town must establish one or more public 
evening schools, if there be twenty or more persons 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years 
who are unable to read, speak and write the English 
language with reasonable facility. Any town may 
establish free day continuation schools or evening 
schools for the teaching of the English language and 
American citizenship to those above the compulsory 
school age. 

The law requires that all persons between sixteen 
and twenty-one who need instruction in English must 
attend a school, either private or public, at least 200 
hours each year until, by proper tests, he or she 
prove to have acquired the ends desired. Wilful fail- 
ure to do this may result in a fine of one dollar for 
each absence up to a maximum of twenty dollars. 
Persistent refusal to attend such instruction involves 
the penalty of being committed to an institution dur- 
ing minority. Schools established under this law 
may receive state support. The State Board of Edu- 
cation is empowered to provide for the visitation and 
supervision of day and evening schools maintained 
under the provisions of the act, and money is appro- 
priated for the purpose. 

Mr. Ranger, in his circular, suggests proper stand- 
ards and tests to be employed to ascertain the abil- 
ity to properly read, write and speak English. 

Under Explanations and Directions he considers the 
establishing of classes in industrial plants where the 
employer is naturally better fitted than anyone else 
to interest and inspire his employees. The absolute 
need of teachers, themselves moved by a real inter- 
est in the object of the law, is insisted on. 

He also enforces the very great importance of the 
Americanization of the foreign-born mothers. These 
women have not had the standing socially or educa- 
tionally of the American woman. Failure to reach 
them may mean failure to Americanize their fami- 
lies. The visiting teacher can accomplish the de- 
sired result if she will sympathetically visit these 
homes and possibly establish afternoon classes where 
the ideals of American womanhood may. be presented. 

—— () — 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN. 


The fourteenth report of the Home for the Train- 
ing in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of 
school age has been issued by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and is of great interest. Founded by 
Emma and Mary S. Garrett, it was established as a 
state institution in 1891, and for nearly thirty years 
as such has been doing its beneficent work. 

Its object is the extermination of deafness rather 
than its multiplication, which results when in early 
adult life the deaf are massed in large institutions 
and naturally marry and transmit their own defects 
to their offspring. 

In the Home the little deaf child is trained to talk 
and “hears” entirely by watching the speaker’s lips, 
no motion or sign of any kind being permitted. They 
learn to talk, in reality; as does the normal child. The 
eye simply displaces the ear as the medium of com- 
munication. The school year has no vacations and 


so there is no break in the continuity of the instruc- 
tions (the teachers, however, have vacations). 

As soon as the child has acquired sufficient speech 
and language to enter one of the lower grades of a 
private or public school for the hearing, the child is 
returned to its home, and only asks for a front seat 
in the classes, where it can see the teacher’s face. 

Experience and results prove that training de- 
scribed fits the child for an intelligent part in 
the activities, duties and pleasures of the world in 
which it lives. The report contains twenty-six letters 
from pupils substantiating this claim. The Home is 
managed by five trustees, has an attending physician, 
ophthalmologist, dermatologist, latyngologist, aurist, 
surgeon, dentist, consulting physician, seven resident 
teachers, five house mothers, physical culture and 
sloyd teachers (non-resident). 


BERWICK (ME.) ACADEMY. 


Berwick Academy was founded in 1791, and since 
then its influence has made the Berwick schools 
famous. Judge Chamberlain gave ten acres of land 
for the site for the new academy, the finest possible 
location, and Parson Tompkins rode twice to Boston 
on horseback, returning finally victorious, with the 
charter signed by John Hancock. 

There were eight founders. 
judges, two doctors, a minister, 
colonel. 

Samuel Moody was the first master at a salary of 
ninety pounds a year, and six pence a week for each 
pupil. In 1825 a second building was erected. Until 
1820 only boys were admitted, but then four girls’ 
names appear on the records, with seventeen the 
next term. Since then the sexes haye been about 
equally represented. In 1894 a magnificent new struc- 
ture was built, the gift of Mrs. William H. Fogg of 
New York, in memory of her husband, a former pu- 
pil. The building consists of one assembly, four reci- 
tation rooms, and one laboratory, and a public li- 
brary. 

Ernest L. Gray is the present principal. 
pupils are enrolled. Among the graduates of Har- 
vard, Bowdoin and Dartmouth may be found the 
names of many men who fitted at Berwick Academy. 


They included two 
a general, and a 


About 100 


—-——0 ——_ 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, SCHOOLS. 

The school reports of today are so artistic and at- 
tractive that they make a man wish he were a boy 
again. If a more interesting report than that of the 
schools of Sacramento, California, for the years 1917, 
1918, 1919 has been published we have failed to see 
it. This pamphlet (6 x 9 inches) contains forty-five 
full-page illustrations, every one worth studying. 
Twenty of these pictures show different classes en- 
gaged in their activities, viz.: knitting, millinery, bar- 
bering, making knitting needles, gardening, cobbling, 
canning, home nursery, sewing, quilting, radio buzzer 
work, violin study, pottery, tinsmithing, nature study, 
citizenship and chicken care and raising. Other pic- 
tures show school bands, drum corps and orchestras. 
Every one of the twenty schools have both a boys’ 
band and an orchestra. 

The school course covers fourteen years—from age 
six to twenty. The first six gtades are standardized; 
all pupils receive the same instruction. The seventh 
and eighth grades begin the variation of courses, 
based on the pupils’ tastes and capacities. The ninth 
and tenth grades are known as the junior high 
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school, and are taught in separate buildings; the 
eleventh and twelfth grades are the senior high, and 
the thirteenth and fourteenth the junior college. 

The report of Charles C. Hughes, superintendent 
and secretary, treats of twenty subjects, covers twen- 
ty-two pages, and is interesting and inspiring from 
the first line to the last. He tells how quickly and 
how eagerly the schools, both teachers and scholars, 
responded to the demands for their aid in winning 
the war, and how varied and extensive was the work 
they accomplished. He considers twelve fundamental 
subjects of study—arithmetic, language, history, etc.; 
discusses school administration, lesson and_ time 
schedules, supervised study; the school day, which 
he claims is too short; and vacations, which he con- 
tends are too long; the companion class plan; pro- 
motion plan; parent-teachers’ clubs; evening schools 
and visual education, etc. He urges the building of 
twelve new and up-to-date schoolhouses at a cost, in- 
cluding sites, of $3,000,000. The reports of the vari- 
ous principals, supervisors, etc., are all worthy of 
careful reading. 

ee tee 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, KIRKSVILLE, 
MISSOURI. 


The above college has for nineteen years issued a 
monthly bulletin. The August, 1919, number was pre- 
pared by T. Jennie Green, professor of Latin, and is 
put forth as an aid to the teachers of Latin in that 
part of the state served by the college. 

To quote Professor Green: “It is issued because 
experience has taught us that many teachers in our 
high schools have not studied language sufficiently 
to, see the relation between Latin and English words, 
and to associate with the Latin words that are being 
studied daily, their English derivatives.- Such deriva- 
tives, with which the child is already familiar, give 
him a clutch on the Latin word and bring the study 
of Latin into closer touch with his daily life.” 

A list of eighty-one Latin prefixes used in English 


is given, with the meaning, an illustration and_ the 
literal meaning; e. g., super means. over; illustra- 
tion supervise, literally to over-see, and so on all 


the way from a to ultra. Then follow fifty-nine 
lessons in which Latin words and English derivatives 
are given, e. g. pecunia, money; pecuniary; impe- 
cunious. 

This bulletin should be of great service to the av- 
erage Latin teacher. 


---~- QO—— 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The report for 1918-1919 of the public schools of 
New Orleans is a book of eighty-four pages and is 
crowded with interesting matter. Acting Superin- 
tendent Nicholas Bauer reports an enrollment of 
40,188 white pupils and 9,362 colored, a decrease of 
1,971 over previous year. The influenza reduced the 
school days to 153, but for four months the sessions 
were extended an hour daily to make up, in part, the 
lost time. The total educable youth between six 
and eighteen years: White, 68,944; colored, 23,514. 
Illiterates number 1,049. 

Seventeen exhaustive statistical tables give invalu- 
able information, such as: Distribution of attend- 
ance; beginners by ages and training; general enroll- 
ment by schools and grades in eighty-four schools; 
average belonging and attendance by schools and 
sex; ages of graduates; distribution of withdrawals 
by ages and schools; failures by studies and grades; 
school receipts and expenditures; distribution of 


withdrawals by ages and causes; non-promotion by 
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-grades and causes; total expense and average cost 
per pupil in each school. In all the tables the white 
and colored schools are reported separately. 

The table of causes of non-promotion is a fair 
sample of the thoroughness of the statistical work. 
Its summary is as follows, for first term:— 


White. Colored. 
Irregular attendance ...... 36% 46% 
Physical defects ........... 2% 3% 
Personal illness ........... 14% 22% 
Incapacity (mental) ....... 12% 6% 
Sa ee ee 18% 11% 
Lack of preparation ..... 18% 12% 


The reports for the different departments include: 
Hygiene, attendance, household arts, evening schools, 
music, physical training, drawing, manual training, 
normal school, white high, industrial, school lunch 
guild, colored high, summer normal for colored 
teachers, and inspection of schools. 


—-Oo-—_ 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INSPECTOR OF MINNESOTA STATE HIGH 
SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JULY 31, 1919. 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the Minnesota 
Inspector of High Schools is a pamphlet of ninety- 
three pages and was prepared by E. M. Phillips and 
H. E. Flynn, inspectors of high schools and of teacher 
training, respectively. 

It will repay careful examination. Mr. Phillips 
states that visits were made to 163 state high schools, 
and also to twelve graded school applicants for pro- 
motion to the high school list. He speaks of the 
serious handicap caused by influenza, some _ schools 
being closed fifteen weeks; and the attendance at all 
was irregular for four months. He also sets forth 
the great loss in the progress of education in the 
state due to the lack of efficient teachers. One-half 
the departments of agriculture and manual training 
were actually discontinued for this reason alone. 
Many teachers have been employed who have had 
no special training for this work. 

He discusses the problem of the: high school cur- 
riculum. The whole aspect of the subject has changed 
since the day when the secondary school was con- 
sidered simply as the stepping-stone to college train- 
ing. Now only one in thirty pupils entering the 
high school takes a college course. 

Evidently a complete revolution in the curriculum 
has become imperative. In 400 typical American 
cities only eleven out of every 100 pupils entering the 
elementary schools ever reached the high school. 
How to attract the eighty-nine others is the great ques- 
tion Mr. Phillips ably discusses. His arguments and 
conclusions deserve wide reading. 

Mr. Flynn considers the statistical 
work of the year and suggestions for future growth, 
enrollment, teachers, salaries, practice teaching, 
demonstration schools, legislation, equipment and 
library, the rural field and state supervision, all worth 
the careful attention of teachers and officials gen- 
erally. Joseph G. Norby, inspector, adds a page on 
the condition of the associated schools, giving facts 
and conclusions on this important subject. 

There are seventy-four pages of summaries and 
tables, covering enrollment, salaries and taxes, special 
teachers, janitor service, state-aided departments of 
agriculture, manual training, home training, commercial 
training, association, teacher training, libraries, 
junier and senior high schools, graduates, and distribu- 
tion of credits, all mest interesting and valuable. 
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UP-10-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


THE VESTAGRAPH. 


The French police have used for two years a 


device whose secret they are jealously guarding. 

It is really a pocket dictagraph which can be 
carried in the coat pocket and records all sounds 
made within a distance of ten feet, even the tick- 
ing of a watch. Already it has made possible 
the arrest of several noted criminals. It is known 
as the vestagraph. A tiny battery under the 
coat lining furnishes power and the record is 
made on a specially sensitized paper. 


——_Q———— 


CHICAGO COURTS. 

Boy delinquents are greatly increasing in Chi- 
cago. In the year ending October 21, 1919, 
there were 17,487 children before the Juvenile 
Court, with only 14,474 in the preceding year; 
851 boys were committed to institutions vs. 483 
in 1918. Mothers’ pensions were 1,147 against 
509 in 1918. In the Circuit Court 12,561 cases 
were disposed of, a slight increase over 1918; 
3,029 aliens were admitted to citizenship and 
16,328 declarations of intention were received; 
9,141 estates were docketed and 5,953 settled. 
The County Court earned $75,000; 3,265 cases 
of insanity were handled; 3,091 other cases were 
disposed of—adoption, support, inheritance tax, 
etc. 

; —o—- 
A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD TENNIS WONDER. 


New York city boasts of a new school boy 
tennis prodigy in the person of Charles M. 
Wood, Jr—fourteen years old—of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School. Playing in the semi-finals 
of the junior indoor national championship there 
he easily won his match and displayed such pow- 
erful service and speed at volleying as dazzled 
even the experts present. 

oe 


THE FRICK MILLIONS. 


The great iron master left an estate of 
$143,000,000. Twenty-five millions: go to his 
family, $118,000,000 to the public—the largest 
such bequest ever made. Moreover, it is free 
from all restrictions. 

New York city gets $65,000,000; Pittsburgh 
Park and endowment, $3,000,000; charity, 
$50,000,000, colleges, hospitals, homes for chil- 
dren and the friendless; Pittsburgh Y. W.C. A. 
Education, $5,000,000; Princeton University, 
$15,000,000; Harvard, $5,000,000; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, $5,000,000. 


—o—— 
BABY FOOT PRINTS. 


There will hereafter be no question of identity 
as to the babies in the New York Nursery and 
Children’s Hospital. An imprint of the sole of 
the baby’s foot will in the future be taken im- 
mediately after birth. This device is as infallible 
as the finger prints of criminals. 


BOOKS DISPLACE BOTTLES. 


The saloon must go, but substitutes must 
come, and they are already coming. The bar- 
room of Hotel Majestic, New York city, recently 
witnessed a stfange scene, when the Booklovers’ 
Tavern supplanted the heretofore bibulous pro- 
ceedings there carried on. 

Authors and people of culture opened the 
tavern with ceremonies merry indeed, but never- 
theless approved by the W.C. T. U. Hereafter 
books will take the place of bottles on its coun- 
ters and shelves and ginger pop and other harm- 
less drink will supplant cocktails and similar bev- 
erages. Men are expected to drop in and look 
over and read the books, chat with friends and 
drink ginger ale, and perhaps buy a book. Ten 
such taverns have already been arranged for and 
the movement is expected to become nation- 
wide. 

—o—— 
THE SAHARA. 

Without doubt the desert of Sahara was once 
an inland sea. It is below the sea level, higher 
lands along the coast shutting out the Mediter- 
ranean. De Lesseps, who built the Suez canal, 
proposed to cut a canal which would admit the 
waters of the great sea, filling the desert spaces— 
modifying the climate of Africa and giving access 
to the interior by means of ships. 

—_—o—— 
GROWING CHICAGO. 

Trustees of the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict have bought the forty-acre Brown property 
on the east bank of the Calumet river between 
103rd and 106th streets, for $400,000. The tract 
will be laid out for industrial plants—the land to 
be sold or leased, with provisions for financing 
and erecting buildings. A new ten-story apart- 
ment hotel, “The Sovereign,” is going up on the 
corner of Kenmore and Northwest avenues. 
Other great enterprises are taking form, includ- 
ing an industrial plant to cost $3,000,000, just 
south of Little Calumet river, east of the C. and 
W. I. railroad. 

0 

France proposes to canalize the Rhone, pro- 
ducing water power equal to that of 5,000,000 
tons of coal—one-fifth of the national produc- 
tion. The cost of the great scheme will be 
nearly $500,000,000. 

—o—- 

Nine hundred and thirty-nine coal mines in 
Illinois produced in 1919 75,099,784 tons— 
15,000,000 less than in 1918. The average days 
of operation of shipping were 160 against 183 the 
previous year. Fatalities were only 208, as 
against 259 in 1918. 

——— = 

The capital of the nation has a population of 

455,428, as determined by a police census just 


completed, an increase of 60,000 since 1917; a - 


smaller gain than was generally expected, 
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STORAGE BATTERY EDUCATION 


There can hardly be a better illustration of 
education than the storage battery, which is a 
scientific provision for storing the surplus en- 
ergy generated by the wheels in action. 

It is a wonderful provision that generates elec- 
tricity by the speed of the machinery. But the 
electricity generated would be of no permanent 
value but for the battery that stores the surplus 
electricity, the excess not needed for light, heat 
or horn. 

The Pullman train is lighted by the electricity 
created by the wheels in motion, but the excess 
created passes into the battery and is stored there 
and by. a wonderful automatic contrivance the 
moment the train slows down the storage battery 
provides electricity for the lights by giving out 
the power it was receiving a minute before. 

The storage battery provides the ignition 
spark that makes the car go, and the going car 
sets the generator a-going that provides the 
storage battery with energy that will again ignite 
the spark that sets the car a-going. It is a won- 
derful cycle of activities. 

The generator must be in action and its action 
depends upon the action of the machine, and the 
higher the speed the greater the surplus action 
for the storage battery. There is no way to 
have the generator on the job and the machine 
idle at the same time. 

Education is the generator of mental power; 
scholarship is the storage battery for the excess 
of information attained. No storage battery will 
retain its power for any great length. of time un- 
less it receives newly created power for storage. 
The battery must use the power it receives or 
it ceases to. be power. No inventive genius has 
been able to produce a battery that will retain 
electrical power unless it uses what it has and 
receives new power for use. Thus knowledge 
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is not power unless it is put in action. Scholar- 
ship haS no educational value unless it is put to 
service. Education is always power because in 
the very nature of the case it represents activity, 
mental activity, is always learning something new, 
is always increasing knowledge, because whenever 
the mind is in action it is acquiring more knowl- 
edge than it can use and scholarship is the bat- 
tery in which the excess of generated knowledge 
is stored. 

The mind is always a-going. There is no such 
thing as having obtained or attained, ac- 
complished or achieved, an education. You can 
put eggs, and milk, and butter, and lard, and 
meat, and chicken, and any conglomeration of 
things in a cold storage plant, but not so with a 
Storage battery. There is no thing that can be 
put in a battery. Only power goes in there, 
and only generated power, only power generated 
by action. 

This distinction must revolutionize the school 
world from the first day in school to the last day 
in the university. It was the discovery of this 
cycle of action which made the motor possible. 
Without it there can be no self-starting automo- 
biles, no motor boat, no airplane, nothing that 
makes life so wonderful. The distinction be- 
tween education and scholarship is as revolution- 
ary as the discovery of the possibilities of the gen- 
erator, the storage battery, the ignition spark. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 


to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. ' 
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WHAT IS “WHO’S WHO”? 


President M. L. Burton of Minnesota State 
University was to lecture in an important Amer- 
ican college. Naturally it was of interest to publish 
some facts about him, and the president’s private 
secretary, of his own initiative, wrote President 
Burton for some facts about his career. Presi- 
dent Burton’s private secretary, of his own in- 
itiative, replied: “You will find it all in ‘Who's 
Who.’ ” 

It so happened that Private Secretary Number 
One had never heard of “Who’s Who,” and so he 
asked a dean whom he thought would be well 
informed, but unfortunately he had never heard 
of “Who’s Who,” but suggested that he go two 
the college library, only to find that they had no 
copy of “Who’s Who.” 

By that time “private initiative’ had lost its 
magic and the president was informed of the 
dilemma. Of course, he had a copy of “Who's 
Who” in his private library. 

If the private secretary had wanted to know 
about any one of a thousand men who died more 
than a thousand years ago any professor could 
have told all about him and the librarian could 
have produced no end of sources of information, 
but Dr. M. L. Burton, who is to be the highest 
salaried educator in the world and is to be at the 
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head of one of the most important universities 
in the world, can only be known about in “Who's 
Who,” and that was an unknown quantity. 
o-©-@-e- o-0- 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


The enterprising private school is benefited 
be “the times.” The campaigns for higher sal- 
aries for public school teachers emphasized tlie 
fact that many teachers are unprepared, have 
only an emergency certificate, are under age, are 
over age, are not equipped for their job, etc. 
This condition is worked to the limit, some think 
it is over-worked. 

Nothing is more definitely “in the air” than the 
desire of every one to get high priced articles. 
The managers of all big stores say that almost 
every purchaser will take the high priced article. 
A grocer-on-a-large-scale said that he had three 
grades of peas. He stocked up largely in the 
low grade in anticipation of a big sale. He 
was selling none of these, so he changed the 
prices and put the highest price on the low-grade 
peas, and they went off with a rush. ‘There is 
no question but that there has been a lot of high 
cost of living resulting from the passion for high 
priced goods. 

The public school has never had such an un- 
fortunate publicity campaign as this which telis 
the world what inferior teachers we _ have. 
The expected has happened, the private school 
is reaping a harvest. No one has seen an an- 
nouncement that this, that or the other private 
school has inferior teachers. Far from it. The pub- 
lic schools are learning that you “cannot eat your 
cake-and have it to’eat again.” 

The Utah campaigners allowed no one to say 
“higher salaries” but rather insisted upon this 
slogan: “Utah must keep her best teachers.” 
The psychological effect of the two presentations 
is as great as the difference between displaying 
new goods and having a rummage sale. 

As long as private schools can make parents 
believe that they have only well equipped teach- 
ers while the friends of the public schools em- 
phasize the fact that public school teachers are 
underfed, poorly clothed, cannot have a dentist. 
cannot buy books, have to take in washing at 
night to eke out a living, etc., the private schools 
are sure to thrive. 

A public school woman principal with a $4,000 
salary was recently offered nearly double that 
salary if she would let the wealthy men and 
women of the city establish, regardless of cost, 
a private school in her city, she to have only 
high salaried teachers and the best imaginable 
equipment. A woman supervisor, with what was 
regarded as a high salary for a public school 
teacher in a city of a hundred thousand poputla- 
tion, has become principal of a private school, 
adequately financed, ata salary practically double 
that which she had in the public school position. 

The public school is liable to become the poor 
man’s school as it was eighty years ago in many 
Sections of the United States, unless the public 
can be made to believe that the public school 








teachers are as well groomed, as well equipped, 
as well financed as any teachers in the country. 

We have always been ardent champions of the 
public schools, but that attitude is impossible if 
it becomes true that the public will not provide 
as good teachers as can be found in the com- 
munity. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be ih 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
io every member of your Board of Education. Price; 
ten cents. 


——— +0 0-00-00 
THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


The socialized recitation is a vital factor in the 
new educational life. It had a good hop-off, 
demonstrated high speed, and has made a safe 
professional landing. 

To change the figure, the socialized recitation 
has a good generator, an adequate storage bat- 
tery, a clean ignition plug, so that it is a prompt 
self-starter, a reliable self-lighter, and provides 
the horn with abundant warning power. 

We have waited patiently before testifying to 
our observation of the socialized recitation. 
Our hesitancy has been due to our experience 
when more than twenty-five years ago E. Bent- 
ley Young, of the Prince School, in Boston, 
swept me off my feet with a very brilliant social- 
ized recitation. Much to my chagrin it never 
spread beyond the boundary of the Prince 
School district. We can see now that Boston 
was not the place for such an innovation and it 
was born out of due season. No one was ready 
for it anywhere a quarter of a century ago. 

We first saw the modern demonstration of the 
socialized recitation in the McKinley School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Ruth Pyrtle, principal, and 
Fred M. Hunter, superintendent. It was brilliant, 
but Fred Hunter and Ruth Pyrtle would make 
any educational performance brilliant. 

We were greatly interested in the fabulous suc- 
cess of the demonstration in Chicago a year ago, 
and the Hall-Quest article in the Journal of 
Education was the most in demand of any article 
we have used in many a day. 

We have seen the socialized recitation in 
action in many cities, in several states, and in 
every grade above the fourth, and in the high 
school, but the scheme was never quite “sold” 
to me until I was in Denver recently. 

It was in a Denver high school. The influ- 
enza hit the faculty a knock-out blow. 

One morning several teachers failed to ap- 
pear and the principal received no word until an 
hour or more after the school opened, when the 
department reported that it was impossible to 
provide substitutes. The principal made a rush 
call to those rooms only to find the class at work 
as well as ever with the supervised recitation in 
swing. No substitutes were desired. One 
room played the game ina winning way for three 
weeks, till the teacher returned; another for 
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two-and-a-half weeks. No class waited to be 
told to go ahead. It just went ahead when the 
teacher did not appear. 


THE WORLD MOVES 


The Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, 
devoted an entire day to the installation of Mrs. 
Willis Holmes Kerr as dean of women. 

It is not three years since it was customary to 
install even a principal of a normal school. Even 
now we think that only two state normal schools 
in the last twelve months have had installation 
exercises as dignified and extensive as those 
associated with the installation of Mrs. Kerr as 
dean of women at Emporia. 

It is further worthy of note that it is only 
within the last three years that many state nor- 
mal schools have had a dean of women. 


<> >-e-@ 


A SOFT PEDAL 


Isn’t it time for the schools to put a soft pedal 
It is certainly time to 
obliterate from the schools the term “War of the 
Rebellion,” and even the “Civil War.” At the 
worst it must be “The War of 1861-5.” 

The North and South have fought heroically 
side by side, yes, with armies interwoven, in the 
War of 1898, and of 1917-18, and we can imagine 
nothing more senseless than to have the children, 
North or South, study the “Battles of the 
War,” and worse even to us is a study of “The 
Causes of the War.” 

No one can be a good citizen tomorrow who 
lives and moves and has his being in yesterday. 

It is all right and natural for Grand Army men 
to have their Camp Fires and say anything they 
please about their experiences in 1861-5. It is 
all right for the Sons of the Confederacy to 
have their barbecues and magnify their past in 
the struggle “that saved the Union,’ but we 
deeply regret any attempt to use the public 
schools to perpetuate for generations this spirit 
of ’61. 

The public schools should be for the world in 
which the students are to live and not for the 
world in which the grandfathers lived. 

The churches may have some excuse for living 
in the past, but it must be the very distant past, 
but there is no excuse for the schools to prepare 
children to live sixty years ago. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 
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WILSON AND SHAWKEY 


There are political managers in several states 
that want educational leaders on their state 
ticket. President M. L. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota barely escaped the nomina- 
tion, or at least a most persistent insistence that 
he be a candidate, by going over to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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Robert H. Wilson, state superintendent of 
Oklahoma, has allowed his friends to organize 
what appears to be an irresistible campaign for 
the gubernatorial race. Every one whom we 
saw in the state, recently, of whatever party, 
prophesied his nomination and election. So 
mote it be. 

On the other hand, M. P.:Shawkey, state su- 
perintendent of West Virginia, who was slated 
for the nomination and election as governor, has 
finally flatly refused to be a candidate, even a 
receptive candidate. Possibly the development 
of the national field as a popular professional 
speaker may have had some weight in his de- 
cision. He is one of the most in demand edu- 
cational lecturers in the country today. 

-7o@ 0 


AMERICA CAN’T QUIT* 


No American has given a nobler demonstra- 
tion of the new statesmanship than has Ex- 
President Taft. His breadth of view, his mas- 
terful vision of the New World into which the 
defeat of autocracy has brought us, his super- 
sense of relative values, his superior political 
wisdom which makes narrow-minded men look 
like political pigmies, his mental magnitude and 
literary clearness are all in evidence in “America 
Can’t Quit,” which you can have by writing to 
the League to Enforce Peace, 130 West 42d 
Street, New York. 











*“America Can't Quit.” By William Howard Taft, Ex- 
President of the United States. Published by League 
to — Peace, 130 West Forty-second Street, New 

ork. 
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PRESIDENT THOMAS’ FRANKNESS 


President Miss M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College says :— 

“Public school teachers of Philadelphia are 
working on Saturdays and during rush hours 
in evenings to get money to buy food. Many 
college professors are forced to do general 
housework and to get odd jobs for their wives 
in order to swell the family income sufficiently 
to live decently.” 

President Thomas, writing from Spain, where 
she is studying educational conditions, says 
that “Something must be done quickly to in- 
crease salaries of teachers and _ professors in 
public schools and colleges or it will be too late 
to save the next generation of children and col- 
lege students.” 

At Bryn Mawr, where a million dollar endow- 
ment fund campaign is under way to provide in- 
creased pay for instructors, figures showed a 90 
per cent. increase in living costs since the foun- 
dation of the college, while during the same 
period salaries have increased 20 per cent., and 


in some cases not at all, according to President 
Thomas. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 


to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH 
[In Satur\ay Evening Call, Peoria, Illinois.] 


When William Hawley Smith was a college 
student he was one of those self-reliant fellows 
who ae determined to make their own way. 

He was a dutiful son withal and it occurred to 
him that he had pulled dad’s leg to very near the 
limit of its elasticity and he would give it an op- 
portunity to relax. 

So one vacation time he ran across a portable 
and collapsible bath-tub that would serve the 
treble purpose of a shower, full tub or foot bath 
and securing a local agency he started out sell- 
ing it. 

He decided to try it on the college prexy. He 
called upon the venerable scholar one evening 
and found him bending over a table under a 
reading lamp and poring over Quintilian’s In- 
stitutio Oratoria. 

The youth stole up quietly behind him and 
peering over his shoulder began to read aloud 
thus:— 

“Materiam esse primum volo vel abundan- 
tiorem atque ultra quam oporteat fusam. Mul- 
tum inde - 

The old professor seemed to be stunned for 
an instant and then slowly raising his head faced 
his unbidden visitor with the air of a savant gaz- 
ing for the first time upon a pterodactyl or an 
ornithorhynchus gifted with speech and reading 
Latin as glibly and relishably as a dear old lady 
reads her favorite chapter in the Bible, or a 
juvenile fan peruses the sporting page in the 
Sunday Star. 

Seeing that he had the old man “going,” to use 
a sporting phrase, young Smith followed up his 
advantage something in this style :-— 

“Great man that Quintilian. Prince of teach- 
ers of the Latin youth. Took them from the 
cradle and no detail of training in infancy, boy- 
hood or youth was too petty for his attention. 
He studied each pupil as an individual, and 
while he did not advance any special forward 
and promising quality, nor neglect it, he looked 
more after the deficiencies in mind and char- 
acter, carefully tended and developed them until 
they grew in strength and more closely approxi- 
mated the brighter parts, and so he kept his 
pupils evenly balanced until they became full 
rounded men. That’s the kind of a teacher I’m 
going to be. Good style in Quintilian’s writ- 
ings, too. Knew his Latin as we ought to know 
our English, but modern languages, being dif- 
ferently organized, do not admit of the same 
degree of nicety, and no success has yet attended 
any project of making English verses or sen- 
tences move on Roman feet. Speaking of feet, 
can’t I sell you a portable collapsible bath-tuh, 
available as a shower, full tub or foot bath, one 
that you can 9 

“Damn your bath tub!” roared 
scholar. “Let us read Quintilian.” 

“Did you sell him a tub?” was asked William 
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Hawley Smith, as he 
years ago. 

“You bet I did,” was the reply. 
next day and got the money.” 

William Hawley Smith taught school in and 
around Bloomington and eventually became the 
McLean county superintendent of schools. In 
the meantime he dabbled a little in literature. A 
short story published in Scribner’s Monthly, for 
which he received $250 (he would have been 
given $1,000 for it had he written it last week) 
gave him confidence and he began to write his 
“Evolution of Dodd,” in which he set forth in 
amplitude and elaboration the ideas which have 
been briefly sketched in his estimation of Quin- 
tilian, as he expressed them to his hero of the 
bath-tub. 

He came to Peoria and was associated with 
S. R. Henderson in the editing of the Saturday 
Evening Call, beginning in 1883, and in the 
columns of that weekly ‘sheet published his 
“Evolution of Dodd.” 

Later it was published in book form and sold 
slowly. Its titlke was misleading. Those who 
saw it on the shelves of the bookseller read the 
title on the back and jumped to the conclusion 
that it was a work on Evolution by some un- 
known writer named Dodd. 

It dragged along and then came an oppor- 
tunity to Smith to unload and reimburse himself 
for the expense of publication. He jumped at 
it and sold the copyright for a song. Its  pur- 
chaser knew the merits of the work and was in a 
position to obtain for it effective press notices, 
thus inducing school teachers to buy it freely. 

While others reaped where Smith had sown 
yet he benefited by it in the end, for it paved the 
way to success of his later and most popular 
book, “All the Children of All the People,” 
which has brought him hard cash and fame. 

It was Hippocrates, “The Father of Medi- 
cine,” who wrote: “Medicine is the noblest of 
professions and the meanest of trades.” 

That sentiment applies not only to medicine, 
but to school teaching, to newspaper editing 
and to all who come into contact or communi- 
cation with the public in the mass. 

Raise the daily toil to the dignity of a profes- 
sion. respect its ethics, develop its spiritual or 
inspirational qualities, cultivate its limitless 
possibilities in the creation of power to do gooil 
to one’s fellow men, accelerate the current and 
increase the flow of altruism, scatter beneficent 
largesses with a prodigal hand and with a prodi- 
gal’s contempt of temporal reward, and you di- 
vest that daily toil of all its drudgery. 

Then is the meanness of the trade aspect dissi- 
pated and the nobility of the 
sumes its majesty. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will he in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
fo every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
len cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


January 29, 1920. 

My dear Dr. Winship: I am greatly pleased with 
your editorials in the January 22 Journal. Your  criti- 
cisms of the establishment of numerous Federal positions 
to eat up appropriations made by the government to aid 
the states in the promotion of worthy undertakings is, in 
my opinion, absolutely sound. The Smith-Towner Bill 
differs radically from all other Federal-aid educational 
bills that have been passed or proposed, in the following 
respects :— 

First—As to necessary administrative positions, :t 
would unite all the various bureaus, boards, and commis- 
sions under one department and by the elimination of 
duplicating and overlapping agencies would 
Federal Government millions of dollars. 

Second—It would leave the organization, administra- 
tion and supervision of education entirely and exclusively 
to the states and local communities where it belongs. It 
makes no provision nor appropriation whatever for “Fed- 
eral supervisors,” “regional directors” or anything of that 
kind, but leaves that matter entirely to the states on the 
theory that since the state must appropriate an equal 
amount of money it will take care that the Federal 
money, as well as its own, shall be wisely and efficiently 
administered and expended. 

During the discussion of the Americanization Bill 
which passed the Senate on January 26, objections were 
repeatedly offered by Senators on the ground that under 
the provisions of the bill the educational prerogatives of 
the state with respect to education were seriously inter- 
fered with. The bill, as introduced, provided that 
courses of study should be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and that the Secretary of the Interior should 
make all rules and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act. While these provisions with respect 
to the power of the Secretary of the Interior were 
stricken out by amendment, the Senate showing a de- 
cided tendency to oppose Federal domination, neverthe- 
less the bill as passed by the Senate provides specifically 
for 22 “administrative officers” and 25 clerks and stenog- 
raphers in Washington, 12 “regional officers,” & clerks 
and stenographers for regional officers, and $5,000 for 
rent for regional offices, $75,000 for printing, $30,000 for 
traveling expenses, $50,000 for part-time help in prepar- 
ing material for teaching, and $20,000 for short course 
training schools for supervisors and directors. Think 
of all this machinery and expense merely to distribute 
$6,000,000 to the states to aid them in removing illiteracy 
and teaching Americanism ? 

I am preparing an article showing how the Smith- 
Towner Bill differs fundamentally from these other bills 
and that it is free from the valid objections which have 
been offered to other Federal-aid Educational Bills. If 
you would like to have this article for the Journal I 
should be pleased to send it to you. In case you care 09 
use it it will not appear in any other paper until after you 
have published it. 


save the 


Sincerely yours, 
Hugh S. Magill. 
——O—— 


CHARACTER EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH. 


February 3, 1920. 
Dear Dr. Winship: I want to urge the inclusion of the 
following argument in the work being done to persuade 
the general public that school funds should be doubled: 
The schools are an important factor in the prevention of 
crime. Leading educators are at work to improve this 


phase of school work and to develop a character educa- 


tion that will influence profoundly the purpose and daily 
life of children when they become grown up. By devel- 
oping this phase of school work to the point of effective- 
ness, schools can gain co-operation from parents in 
home training, and reduce the criminal record of the na- 
tion to about one-fourth what now has to be endured. 
An enormous fund of money is spent annually for police 
protection, arrest of suspects, trial, punishment and 
reformation of criminals. If half that sum were spent on 
character education of children, the expense of a thor- 
ough school and home character education of children 
could be covered, and the result would be the reduction 
of crime to a minimum. This would be a great achieve- 
ment for education and a universal blessing. We can 
use this argumentation in our public appeal for increase | 
funds for schools. 
Yours cordially, 
Milton Fairchild, 
Washington, D. C. 


——- -O--— 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS. 
[Rural School Messenger, Kirksville, Missouri.] 


“Danger Signals for Teachers.” By A. E. Winship, 
LL. D., Editor of the Journal of Education. Published 
by Forbes and Company, Chicago. Price $1.25. 

Perhaps there is no other man working in education 
in the United States who is better known to the teachers 
of the forty-eight states than Dr. A. E. Winship. In his 
hundred trips from Ocean to Ocean he has seen almost 
every phase of experiment and progress in school work 
and has inspired thousands to be better teachers. He 
says: “Every line of business has its own inherent dan- 
gers. The governments, local, state, and national, are 
spending millions annually installing, inspecting, and di- 
recting schemes to guard against the tendency to give 
short weight and measures; to mislabel goods; to mis- 
represent values; to insinuate dope into patent medicine; 
to ‘doctor’ degrees; and to ‘deacon’ apples. There is 
no business or profession that does not have its own 
specific danger. The teaching profession is 4 
tion.” 

He has gone Caesar one better and divided his book 
into four parts. Book I tells of the danger signals in 
school; Book II tells of the danger signals out of schooi; 
Book III of other danger signals; Book IV, danger 
signals for public education. In chapter 19 he 
pays his respects to the soloist. He makes us know that 
the soloist lives and moves and has her being to win ap- 
plause through public appreciation. Her training from 
first to last has applause in mind. The soloist’s drill is 
for the stage thrill. She drills for the thrills. 

In chapter 25 he looks upon the teacher as the sym- 
pathetic, buoyant accompanist. We quote: “The teacher 
can not be a soloist, but there is no solo successful with- 
out a teacher. We talk of self-made men, but there 
never was such a being. We laud John Burroughs, self- 
made naturalist; Thomas Edison, as a self-made elec- 
trician; Luther Burbank, as a_ self-made creator of 
plants. Soloists of international and eternal fame they 
are, but Burroughs, Edison and Burbank would have 
been derelicts on the shores of time had they not been 
taught. They would never have worn clothes, would 
never have eaten cooked food, would never have used 
language, would never have counted to one. hundred had 
they not been taught. The teachers, many . teachers, 
made it possible for Edison, Burroughs, and Burbank io 
put some extra frills on their education. No one eve: 
inlierited spelling, grammar, numbers, clothes, or hy- 
gienic conditions. The teacher in the little one-roons 
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school, the teacher in the grades, tHe! specialist in the 
high school, the master in the university is the sym- 
pathetic, buoyant accompanist of the student, pupil, or 
scholar.” 

In chapter 36 he shows the danger in more boasting 
than boosting. He says: “We have been long on educa- 
tional gush on the fourth of July and short on educational 
cash at the ballot box.” Some lines from William Cow- 
per give hig ideal of a good teacher :— 

“And such a one is rare, ‘ 

3ut having found him, be thou Duke or Ear], 

Show thou hast sense enough to prize the pearl.” 

The book closes with a short chapter, “Teachers Wn 
the Battles. All that the higher-ups can do is to make 
the work of the teacher more effective.” An inspiring, 
helpful little book. Maybe you are in danger and don’t 
know it. Put this little book in your library. 

———— een 
RATINGS OF TEACHERS. 
January 28, 1920. 

Dear Mr. Fichandler: When my Journal of Edu- 
cation, January 8, arrived I read with much interest 
your article on the subject listed above. On _ re- 
ceipt of another copy, with your compliments, I as- 
sume that you sent it desiring comment. The open- 
ing statement that for many years we have accepted 
ratings“tneekly, but resentfully, is true of a number 
of things, some good, some bad. I hardly suppose 
anyone would accept as good or as bad any _ propo- 
sition on the ground of its being favored or disfav- 
ored by us school people. The personal like or dis- 
like seems to have been too isolated from the ques- 
tion of the general good. Among such have been 
Saturday holidays, longer school day, longer school 


year, manual training, physical training, domestic 
science, duplicate schools, science teaching, cube 
root, English grammar, algebra, drawing and Re- 


gents’ examinations. 

In lack of specific proof next statement, 
“principals and superintendents favor the retention 
of the power to rate teachers because it gives them 
(meaning principals and superintendents) a potent 
means of control” seems to me seriously to impair 
the force of your article. I never liked ratings when 
I was a principal or a superintendent and I never 
saw any authoritative statement of a superintendent 
or a principal favoring ratings for this reason. 

Dr. Maxwell and Dr. Ettinger, our New York su- 
perintendents, both, as that 
ratings are for the purpose of maintaining and in- 
creasing efficiency. 
isn’t the 


your 


I have heard them, say 
If it is not doing this maybe it 
fault of the idea. Every 
responsible for a good-sized pay roll. 


principal is 

If he doesn’t 

follow up the work of those he is put to supervise 

he is not doing his duty as a financial manager. If 

he doesn’t keep an account of his appraisal of work 

he’s likely, I think, to be a poor business man. If 

he does, I don’t see any objection to his summariz- 
ine st as A, B, Cc. DW. 

Yours truly, 

William McAndrew. 

iLcealaie tate 

STATEMENT OF UNITED 

SIONER OF 

P. P. Claxton, the 

made his statement 


STATES 
EDUCATION. . 
commissioner of 
to the Interior 
for the year ending June 30, 1919, giving an outline 
of the work done by his bureau and setting forth its 
needs. 


COM MIS- 


education, has 
Secretary of the 


It is a pamphlet of sixty-seven pages, and 
will appeal to every person interested in the educa- 
tion of the country’s children. Section 1 deals with 


the statistics of the operation of the bureau. An ‘dea 
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of the extent of it§ work is indicated by the fact that 


(in round numbers): 228,000 letters were received: 
49,000 library publications received; 104,000 _ statistical 
reports, etc. received; 1,505,000 documents distrib- 


uted; 1,397,000 mimeographed 
662,000 periodicals circulated. 

Improvements in the system of securing statistics 
of the schools of the country have been made. The 
benefits of the bureau’s library are appreciated by 
visitors and correspondents. The editorial division 
has issued forty-two bulletins covering a great vari- 
ety of subjects, and more than fifty leaflets cover- 
ing reading courses, home ecSnomics, industrial edu- 
cation, higher education, health education, Americam- 
zation, etc., have been printed. 

Section 2, covering forty pages, deals with subjects 
of country-wide interest, viz: Higher Education; Rural 


letters sent out, and 


Schools; City School Administration; Education in 
Industries and Home-making; Agricultural Educa- 
tion; Commercial Education ; Home Education; 


Racial Groups; School Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion; The United States School Garden Army; School 
Board Service; Community Organization; Education 
Expansion; Americanization; Co-operations Discon- 
tinued; Alaska; Annual Report and Biennial Survey; 
War Work; Need for Larger Appropriations. 

Then follow ten pages of recommendations. Lack 
of space prevents any summary of the treatment of 
these important subjects. Every teacher, school offi- 
cial and educator in the land should secure and read 
a copy of this important contribution to the educa- 
tional progress of our country. 


-——o——- 


SCHOOLS CLOSE. 

Public education officials from 
New York City, January 6, and unanimously urged 
immediate and substantial increases in salaries of 
teachers as the only remedy for a critical condition. 
They reported that hundreds of schools have been 
closed for lack of teachers and that many more will 
soon be added to the list if nothing is done. 

They said: “The public schools of the nation are 
facing a critical condition,” adding that not only 
have many been closed but many teachers are now 
employed who do _ not 
hitherto required. 


nine states met in 


possess the qualification 
George M. Wiley, chief of the ad- 
ministration division of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, declares that there is a shortage 
of 5,000 teachers in the state. 


rs. 
LOS ANGELES TEACHERS AND THE A. F. L. 
The board of education of Los Angeles has voted 
that all propaganda for the formation of a union 
among the teachers must cease, and that all teachers 
now members of the American of Labor 
The resolu- 
board was unanimous and states that the 
teacher bears the same relationship to society as the 
soldier, the and the fireman; that the 
teacher is the employee directly or indirectly of the 
state and full allegiance to it; that 
allegiance to any organization whose demands might 
conflict therewith is manifestly not to be tolerated; 
and that the 
adequate to 


Federation 
must cancel their membership or resign. 
tion of the 


policeman 


and owes sole 


existing teachers’ organizations are 
legitimate demands. The 
was occasioned by the request of the 
that Charles B. 
hicago, president of the American Fed- 
Teachers, which is affiliated with the 
Labor, be invited to speak 
California Teachers’ 


secure all 
above action 
High School 
Stillman of 


Teachers’ Association, 


~ 


eration of 
American Federation of 
at the annual meeting of the 


Association. 
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THE WEEK 


THE RAILROAD BILL IN THE HOUSE. 

The conferees’ report on the revised Esch- 
Cummins railroad bill came up for action in the 
House on February 21. It had been bitterly 
assailed by labor leaders and_ especially the 
heads of.the railway brotherhoods, and threats 
had been made that members who voted for it 
would be defeated at the polls in November. 
There were apprehensions that this organized and 
bitter opposition might bring about the defeat of 
the bill, or its enactment by a very close vote, il 
at all. But, after a day’s debate, a motion to 
recommit was defeated by a vote of 228 against, 
and 171 in favor; and the conference report was 
adopted by a vote of 249 to 150. It was clear 
that many of the members resented the charac- 
ter of the pressure that had been brought to bear 
upon them; and imany voted for the bill because 
of a wish to head off any prolongation of Gov- 
ernment control and operation. 


RAILROAD STRIKES CALLED OFF. 


The strike of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, 
which had been set for February 17, and that of 


the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, which 
had been threatened for February 25, have both 
been called off, in deference to suggestions 


made by President Wilson in a letter sent to the 
heads of the different railway brotherhoods on 
February 13. In this letter the President prom- 
ised that, in the event that, in connection with 
the return of the roads to private control, 
provision is made for machinery for dealing 
with wage matters, he will promptly use his in- 
fluence and such power as the law may give 
him, to bring about the earliest possible organ- 
ization of the machinery; or, if the law makes no 
provision for such machinery, to use his influence 
to get the railroad companies and employees to 
join promptly in the creation of a tribunal to 
take up these problems. 
A JOINT COMMISSION SUGGESTED. 

In their reply to the President’s letter, the 
heads of the railway brotherhoods agreed to 
lay before their constituencies, in an approach- 
ing conference at Washington, a plan for a joint 
commission, in which the railway companies and 
their employees should be equally represented, to 
deal with the wage question on the basis of rates 
of pay in similar services in other industries: the 
relation of rates of pay to the increased cost of 
living; a basic minimum living wage sufficient to 
maintain a railroad man’s 
health and comfort; and the establishment of 
differentials above this basic minimum 
giving due regard to skill required, 
itv assumed, and risk incurred—the decision of 
this tribunal to be handed down within sixty days 
after the agreement to establish it. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
QUESTION. 
Immediately following the dismissal of Secre- 


average family in 


wage, 


responsibil- 
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tary Lansing, the country was again taken by 
surprise by the news that President Wilson had 
sent a sharp note to the British, French and 
Italian premiers, protesting against their course 
in reaching a decision in the long-contesteil 
question of Fiume, which was contrary to his 
expressed views; and warning them that, if the 
decision was carried out, the United States couid 
not continue to participate in the settlement of 
European questions. It appears that the three 
Powers had given Jugoslavia a choice between 
a compromise, which had been agreed upon, and 
the enforcement of the London pact, with four 
days in which to decide; both alternatives being 
about equally disappointing and unsatisfactory to 
Jugoslavia, but in line with Italy’s claims—at 
least in a measure 
A NEW CRISIS CREATED. 

A new crisis was created by the Wilson letter. 
and the threat which it contained. The text of 
the letter and that of the Allies’ reply were not 
given out; but the comment of the foreign 
press, especially in France, was resentful.—the 
papers arguing that it was not fair that America 
should at the same time keep aloof from the de- 
liberations of the Peace Council and seek to dic- 
tate its decisions. It appears that repeated 
efforts had been made during the last five 
months by the other governments, especially 
the Italian, to obtain President Wilson’s views 
on the proposed compromise, but without result 
because of his illness. A strict interpretation 
of the warning which his letter is reported to 
have conveyed would mean that the United 
States would have nothing further to do with 
the League of Nations: and that, of 
would end the Senate debate on the treaty. 

THE TURK TO STAY IN EUROPE. 

One of the things that were almost univer- 
sally taken for granted was that, if the Allies 
were victorious in the war, the Turk would be 
forced to get out of Europe, as a penalty for his 
long career of blood and crime. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that there should be wide- 
spread surprise and indignation over the 
nouncement that the Supreme Council has 
agreed to allow Constantinople to remain in the 
hands of the Turks: and the Turkish Govern- 
ment to be, in all essential respects, undisturbed. 
There is no attempt to conceal the fact that this 


course, 


au- 


unexpected conclusion is based on an unwilling- 
ness to run any risk of disturbing the Moslem 
world, under the existing conditions 
dignation aroused by it 
than in England. 


- and the in- 
is nowhere more acute 


TRADING WITH THE SOVIETS. 
While there are a number of American cor- 
rorations and business men who are eager to 


have the ban on trade with Soviet Russia lifted, 
and to be free to accent the contracts which 
heen freely offered by the so-called “am- 


i 
bassador™” Martens, the American Manufactur- 
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ers’ Export Association has issued a_ strong 
warning against any such policy. The associa- 
tion takes the ground that, in view of recent dis- 
closures—to which reference was made in this 
column last week—any trade with the so-called 
“co-operatives” would really be under the direct 
control and supervision of the Soviet Govera- 
ment, and would involve a practical recognition 
of that government, and would play into its 
hands. The association would be eager to estab- 
lish commercial intercourse with Russia and the 
Russian people when that country is under some 
form of government chosen by a properly elected 
assembly; but it would have nothing to do with 
building up a Soviet regime. 


A POSSIBLE NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The possibility of the establishment of a 
mational budget system has been’ brought dis- 
tinctly nearer by the unanimous agreement of a 
Senate sub-committee upon a bill framed for that 
purpose. The House passed the Good bill for the 
creation of a budget several weeks ago; and the 
Senate bill, sponsored by Senator McCormick of 
Illinois, embodies some features of that bill. The 
leading provision of the bill is the creation in the 
Treasury Department of a Budget Bureau, 
which should collect and revise all the estimates 
of the department theads, and present a report 
upon them to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, if he approved the report, would pass it on 
to the President, who would be empowered to 
tevise it, either by increase or by cutting down, 
and would submit it to Congress before Decem- 
ber 10 of each year, accompanied by statements 
of the national debt, balances of former appropri- 
ations, and estimates of anticipated revenues. 





CHARACTER PROJECT FOR “IVANHOE” 


Continued from page 234. 





arm. Upon these armlets symbols representa- 
tive of the social or national distinction are 
printed. For instance, the symbol for the Sax- 
ons is a short, broad knife such as they always 
carried into batt'e,—because it this knife 
that made the Britons Saxons,—it 
being called “Seax.” 

The Norman badge would picture a bit of turf 
and a twig. for when William the 
landed in England he fell lheadlong 
shore as he leaped from his boat. Now it was 
the custom among the Normans in granting a 
man land to give him a twig and a bit of turf to 
signify that the land his. This 
called “seizin.” 

The followers of William of Normandy con- 
sidered the fall of their leader a bad omen. Duke 
William was nimble witted and he jumped quickly 
up, holding in his handa bit of English soil, and 
he cried: “No bad omen this; I am only taking 
seizin of the land that is rightfully my own.” 

The symbol for Robin Hood’s men is a band 
painted dark green with the letters WOOD left 





was 
call them 


Conqueror 
upon the 


was gift was 
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in the white, thus indicating that they are rulers 
of the “Greenwood.” 

Rebecca’s and Isaac’s symbol is a plain white 
band, for they as Jews could lay claim to no so- 
cial rank of any kind. They were considered 
outcasts. 


OUTLINE FOR A TYPE-DRAMA. 

I. Scene—Wamba and Gurth in the Forest. 

A. Setting for stage. 

1. A large placard hung on the rear 
wall bearing the words “Forest of 
Sherwood” in large. letters. 

2. Another placard placed upon a stan- 
dard at the left centre of the stage 
with the word “Hillock” and a 
painting of a hillock with the part of 
a circle of rough, unhewn _ stone, 
seven of which are upright while the 
rest are partly or wholly dislodged 
from their places. 


oP 


3. To the right is placed a standard 
bearing the sign “Small-brook,” leav- 
ing sufficient space for 
between 2 and 3. 


moving about 


B. Characters staged at the 
the drama :— 


beginning of 


Gurth standing while Wamba_ sits 
upon a box painted or covered ‘o 
represent one ofthe Druidical stones. 
Fangs, Gurth’s dog, is present. 
C. Features of dress that distinguish char- 
acters :— 
1. Gurth wears a gorget of paper in- 
scribed “Gurth, the son of Beowulph, 
is the born thrall of Cedric of Roth- 
erwood,” the name Gurth being 
capitalized. 

2. Wamba wears a gorget, also bracelets 
inscribed “Wamba, the son of Wit- 
less, is the thrall of Cedric of Rother- 
wood.” 


D. Dialogue as 


arranged by Gurth and 


Wamba proceeds. 
E. Ever and anon a peal of 
thunder is heard. 


improvised 


F. The sound of approaching riders reaches 
the ears. 
G. Last lines of dialogue :— 


Wamba: “But soft. whom have we 


here?” 
Gurth: “Never mind whom.” 
Wamba: “Nay, I must see the 


riders,” etc. 
H. The two depart, driving before them the 
imaginary swine. 
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The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Denartment of Superintendence 
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BOOK TABLE 


COMMERCIAL RESEARCH. An Outline of Work- 
ing Principles. By C. S. Duncan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.25. 

Mr. Duncan has earned the right to claim to be an 
expert in commercial affairs. He is assistant profes- 
sor of Commercial Organization, University of 
Chicago; special expert, United States Shipping 
Board, Washington; statistician, American Shipping 
Mission, London, and statistician, United States Ship- 
ping Board, Paris Peace Conference. 

And no opening in the educational game is more 
inviting just now than that of expert advice regard- 
ing commercial success. Like magic has been the 
success of commercial departments in universities, 
and almost miraculous has been the attention given 
the advice of Babson, Sheldon et al., regarding com- 
mercial ventures. 

“Commercial Research” is the latest and most at- 
tractive book of its class. It contains a discussion 
of scientific principles for the solving of commercial 
problems and is a guide to their application. In 
everyday, untechnical language there are stated the 
devices by means of which the manager may most 
quickly and accurately visualize his problem; how he 
may recognize the significance of business facts; how 
these facts may be collected, how analyzed, how pre- 
sented, how interpreted into a policy, a course of ac- 
tion. It is a practical book for business men and 
students of business. 


CHECKING SCHEDULE FOR PROJECTED SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. By James O. Betelle. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

This is an invaluable pamphlet for school authori- 
ties having in charge the construction of school 
buildings. It enumerates the various kinds of in- 
formation which the architect should know concern- 
ing the projected building before he can intelligently 
begin the work of preparing plans. Twenty-seven 
different subjects are included in this list. Nothing 
is overlooked, and he who follows its direction 
need have no “extras” to settle for. Under “Special 
rooms” are thirty-five different headings even. 

Part II deals with a system of checking-up of plans 
and specifications by the school board and building 
committee to see if they embody the desired items. 
To avoid the laborious and often impossible task of 
reading word by word the specifications, a list of 
questions has been prepared, answers to which are 
easily obtained, and cover the points of vital import- 
ance, points often overlooked. With this guide and 
help, omissions and errors can be easily avoided. 


HANDSCHIN MODERN LANGUAGE TESTS. By 
Professor Charles Hart Handschin, of Miami Univer- 
sity. Each’ test put up in packages for 50 pupils with 
4 Record Sheets which give complete instructions for 
administering the tests and contain a key to the an- 
swers. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. Price per package, $1.00 net. 


The great need of the day in l 


modern language in- 


struction, most teachers admit, is some method of reliev- 
ing our classes of what Professor Ford of Harvard 
calls “linguistic morons,” the pupils who are incapable of 
} 


though not necessarily 


branches. A 


learning a foreign language, 
either backward or unintelligent in other 
beginning in such work has been made by Lawrence A. 
Wilkins and others, but it has remained for Professor 


Handschin to offer the first practical working model for 


general use, and for the publishers of the Courtis Prac- 
tice Tests, Otis Scale, and Haggerty Examinations, to 
put them on the market. 

Professor Handschin is a well known teacher and is 
secretary of the federated modern language association 
of this country. He knows testing methods, as well as 
languages, and has used these tests in mimeographed 
form in many classes. 

These tests are designed to provide teachers with a 
convenient and accurate method of measuring the abil- 
ity of students of elementary French and Spanish. 
Their use enables the teachers to rate each pupil ac- 
cording to a well-defined standard. Such rating will in 
some measure determine the advisability of having pupils 
continue their language beyond the elementary stage. 
The unfit may be removed from the class with conse- 
quent profit to themselves, their fellows, and the teacher. 

The material consists of five tests—two silent reading 
tests in French, two silent reading tests in Spanish, and 
one a comprehension and grammar test in French. Those 
in pairs are similar in aim and scope, but differ in con- 
tent in order to provide material for alternate examina- 
tions and to eliminate memory as a factor in the re- 
sults. 


THE STUDY OF NATIONS. An experiment in social 
education. By Harriet E. Truell, Ph. D., with chap- 
ters on China and Japan by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 80 
cents. 

This is an invaluable book for all students to master. 
Indeed, it is a book that should be mastered by all 
Americans, in school or out. Whoever graduated with 
honors in Modern History needs to take a new course 
and earn a new degree in Modern History, for verily old 
things have passed away and all things have become new. 
There is not only a new Germany, a new Prussia, a new 
Russia, a new Turkey, a new Poland, a new Belgium, 
but a new Japan, a new China, a new Italy, a new 
France, a new Great Britain, but a new Holland, a new 
Denmark, a new Scandinavia, a new Spain, a new 
Portugal; yes, a new Asia, anew Australia, a new 
Africa, a new South America, a new Central America, a 
new Mexico, a new World. 

Miss Truell has not attempted to remake all the na- 
tions of the earth, but she has skilfully prepared the 
way for a masterful study of the changes that have been 
wrought in France, England, Italy, Russia, the Balkaa 
States and Turkey, and has induced Dr. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette to present a notable scheme for the study of 
the Orient. 


JUNIOR SCIENCE. Book One. By John C. Hessler, 
Ph. D. Boston, New York, Chicago: Benjamin H, 
Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 

Dr. Hessler has brought together in a book 
pages a vast amount of important 
science in an eminently attractive way. 
reigns in every statement, and interest can never lag be- 
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information about 


Common sense 


cause the method of presentation compels interest. 





Oculists and Physicians 

AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes matv years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Faysicians 

and guaranteed by them as a keliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’a 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Cumfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicazo. I1L 
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in a quarter-page ad. 


High School Books on 


Books on Education 
Professional Books) 
tions 


In addition to the above, 
will shortly be available: 


Books (of all 
Homemaking. 


BosTon 
ATLANTA 


New YORK 
DALLAS 


You Can’t Say Much 


going to invite your attention to our most 
recent educational catalogs, any or all of 
which will gladly be furnished you upon 
application to our nearest branch office: 


High School Books on English 


Civics, Economics, Sociology 


The Best Practical Books for the 
Business Man (Teachers’ Edition) 


( Teachers’ 


A Price List of Educational Publica- 


High School Books on Science 
High School Books on Mathematics 
classifications ) on 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


are therefore 


History, 


WAM Wa A at 


WAM tH 


the. following 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


. B-48 5-18 




















Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. — 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists a 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Non- 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





artment is open to contribu- 
} nea ———< anyone connected ‘ with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or_ school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings - be Held 





FEBRUARY. 
-28: Department of Superintend- 
aa nN? . A. Cleveland. 
JULY. 
-10: National Education Associa- 
? tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
DD. & 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles County expends 99,- 
087,881 on public education, which is 
62 per cent. of the entire budget. 





ILLINOIS. 
EVANSTON. Teaching of reli- 
gion in the Evanston public _ schools 
will begin soon. The Evanston 


Council of Religious Education has 
obtained permission from the school 
board to teach classes in religion in 
the school buildings every morning. 
Public school teachers will conduct the 
classes. Students will be placed 
under strict discipline of their teach- 
ers if parents wish them to have 
the church training. 

Northwestern University loses one 
of its ablest men. Henry A. Curtis 
leaves the department of chemistry 
to accept a position of chemical ex- 


pert for the International 
Products Company at a 
creased salary. 


Coal By- 
greatly in- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. A joint meeting 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Section 
of the Classical Association of New 
England and the Classical Club of 
Greater Boston was held at Har- 
vard University on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 14. A program of unusual 
excellence was presented, as follows: 
“A Word of Welcome,” Frederic A. 
Tupper, head master of the Brighton 
High School; “Enriching Secondary 
School Latin,” Dr. Walter H. Free- 
man, master in Latin, Worcester 
Academy; “The Spirit of Comedy in 
Plato,” William C. Greene, Groton 
School; “Aeschylus, Poet and Moral- 
ist.” Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S. J., 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Bos- 
ton College; “What Is the Good of 
Latin?” Professor Charles H. Forbes, 


Phillips Andover Academy; Lah- 
tern talk; “The Valley of Aosta,” 
Alfred M. Dame, Malden High 


School; “The Humanities in an Age 
of Conflict,” Rev. Samuel V. Cole, 
D. D., president of Wheaton College. 

In the discussion Professor Hawes 
of Wellesley College and Rey. A. A. 
Berle, D. D., contributed to the in- 
terest of the meeting. 
_ EAST DOUGLASS. East Douglass 
is to have a four-years’ high school 
course, beginning next fall, according 
to the report of the school committee, 
filed recently. Heretofore there have 
been only three grades of high school 
work. 

PITTSFIELD. School principals 
and teachers are to receive an in- 
crease in salary of $150 a year from 





ees “ats 


January 1, 1920. They petitioned 
for $320. This has been voted 
unanimously by the school committee. 
This raise, with previous ones 
granted last year, means 51 per cent. 
within twelve months. The total in- 
crease voted will amount to 
$37,850 for the year. Grade teachers 


will get a minimum of $18.20 anda 
maximum of $24.00 a week for 
seventy-five weeks. The maximum 


is raised to meet the new schedule. 
WILLIAMSTOWN. Announce- 
ment is made by the school commit- 
tee that Albert J. Chidester of Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y., has been chosen as super- 


intendent of the local schools and 
principal of the high school, and 
will begin his duties in July. Mr. 
Chidester will succeed Will Russell 


Howard, who tendered his resigna- 
tion several weeks ago. Mr. Howard 
is to’ retire from school work and 
devote all of his time to his farm in 
Maine. The school committee also 
announces the resignation of Eldred 
L. Sanborn as instructor in chemis- 
try, physics and manual training at 
the high school, and the appoint- 
ment of George A. Macfarlane, a 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as his successor. Mr. San- 
born has accepted a position as in- 


structor of manual training in the 
Taunton schools. 
Miss Mildred G. Small, who has 


been instructor in French at the high 
school since September, 1918, has 
also resigned to accept a position at 
South Manchester, Ct. She is to be 
succeeded at the local high school 
by Miss Nellie A. Hanson of Malden. 
MICHIGAN. 


BAY CITY. The board of edu- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 





School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage— give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


COVER COMPANY | 


instead of the’ book. 

















SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETI1S 
cation has rejected the recommenda- NEW JERSEY possibilities of health improvement 
tion of Superintendent F. A. Gause, TRENTON. Need of an atten- and the means of disease prevention 
for a general $10 a month increase in cL ae oes ae Pag MERE nart. and health promotion. 

h ; , f dance bureau of the State Depart Cuctamiek Vek: Ta- wack ion o- 
salary for ae at oa aio ©t ment of Education to adequately en- onmmaaun a Ce ee oe il 
a shortage of funds. An increase is  ,074 compulsory education laws is QP¢ration . on a ag . s ¢ p. 
assured for next year. emphasized by State Commissioner * tate, visit schoo Ben 1omes W of 
‘ - oy ° = pty r , ‘.. . necess< j Slz S Sas =| 

BESSEMER. Ramsay township, of Education Calvin N. Kendall in pe to establish measures © 

in the farthest west county of the the February’ educational _ bulletin. Scho. ie : . 
——w ~ : : School Unit: ) d 
state, on the same meridian with St. Dr. Kendall calls attention to the chool Unit To conduct medical 


Louis, has voted to bond itself for 


$300,000 to build new schools. 


DETROIT. The 
Michigan Club of Detroit has ap- 
pointed as its field secretary, Robert 
H. Clancy, United States appraiser 
for Michigan. 

A. E. Winship of Boston de- 
livered his lecture on “Democracy 
in Education” before the high school 
teachers of the city recently. 

Miss Maude E. Allen has charge 
of a special department for render- 
ing individual instruction to re- 
turned soldiers and others who can- 
not arrange to attend day or even- 
ing school. 

To fill vacancies caused by resigna- 
tions the board of education finds it 


University of 


necessary to pay the new teacher a 
larger salary than the one that left 
drew. The teachers are using this 


as an effective argument for a salary 
increase. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Arthur An- 
drews, formerly of Holly, has been 
appointed principal of Central High 
School, and president of the Junior 
College, to succeed Jesse B.. Davis, 
who resigned. 

RIVER ROUGE. After a= sys- 


tematic campaign of five months car- 
ried on through the local press and 
high school students, the taxpayers 
approved by a three to one vote on 
February 11, 1920, a bond issue of 
$750,000 for a new high — school. 
While River Rouge is a community 
of only ten to eleven thousand popu- 
lation, there is a feeling that a 
progressive step has been taken by 
the district to fulfill its educational 
responsibilities. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. The salary increase of 
1918 over 1917 was $127,819: of 1919 
over 1918 was $153.533; of 1920 over 


1919, about $300,000 


fact that the average attendance for 
last year was 8&8 per cent. “The 
plain truth is that compulsory educa- 
tion laws are not enforced in New 
Jersey as they should be and might 
be,” said Dr. Kendall. 

“We shall never secure the educa- 
tion we should have by swinging the 
policeman’s club. Attendance offi- 
cers in schools should not be of the 


policeman type. They should be like 
social workers. Women make fine 
attendance officers and more women 


should be employed as attendance of- 
ficers in the state. The attendance 
officer works, or should work, as a 
sort of go-between for the homes 
and schools. He—or preferably she 
—should in many cases help to clear 
up misunderstandings between the 
homes and the schools. Where com- 
pulsory educational laws are best en- 
forced the attendance officers are of 
the social worker type. 

“The school system is an absolute 
failure as far as the children who do 
not go to school, or who go to school 
extremely irregular are concerned. It 
should not be a failure anywhere. 
No well regulated business concern 
would tolerate for a single day the 
loss that goes on in the state from 
irregular and no school attendance.” 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


A uniform system of health work, 
embraced in eight separate units cov- 
ering all the activities of whole- 
time county health officers is recom- 
mended to the State Board of Health 
in the resolution prepared and 
adopted at the concluding session of 
the Co-operating County Health offi- 
cers in Raleigh. The State Health 
Board will consider the resolution at 
its next meeting. 

In the eight units mentioned. are 
the following which especially touch 
the schools :— 

Educational Unit: To educate the 
people of the county as to the preva- 
lence of preventable diseases, the 


inspection of school children and 
supervise the physical examination of 
public school teachers. 

CHARLOTTE.: The’ Board of 
Public Education at a special meeting 
pledged a substantial increase in com- 
pensation to the teachers of the public 
schools. The details remain to be 
worked out, but eleven members of 
the board in attendance at the meet- 
ing declared their assent to the plan, 
which includes borrowing money to 
pay the increases. 

The request of the 
flat increase of $500 a year each was 
rejected, and the board declared in- 
stead in favor of a complete revision 
of the salary schedule upward. The 
increases granted will be retroactive 
from January 5, 1920. 


teachers for a 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The final contest of the South Caro- 
lina High School Debating League 
will be held at the university April 20, 
with practically every high school in 
the state expected to be entered in the 
contest. The league was organized in 
1917 by the university extension de- 
partment to encourage the work of 
high school literary societies and to 
promote a more general interest in the 
value of public discussion. 

The query to be debated is the ques- 
tion of government ownership and op- 
eration of the railroads, the university 
extension department preparing and 
printing an extensive bulletin of some 
160 pages on the subject, which will 
be distributed free to the contestants 
entering the preliminary meets. This 
bulletin contains a correct statement of 
the query, a digest of the rules of the 
league, with a complete brief and 
bibliography on the subject, in addition 
to exhaustive discussions of the query 
from every angle by leading authori- 
ties of both Europe and America. 
Debaters entering the contest may also 
obtain copies of the university bulle- 
tin, “Debating for High Schools,” 
upon application to the university ex- 
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One Teacher Fell 


One Teacher Slipped One Teacher Hurt 


One Teacher Stubbed 


One Teacher Was 
From a swing and And sprained her His back while fall- And broke her toe meee 
isabl _ anne ing from a steplad- > Riding in an auto 
| war qieabled for eev- ankle “during vaca- = U5, uetwase'tG. chasing a’ dog thet = FSt"Eaa'strack Sy a 


T 
We Paid Her $100 G. 


train. 
We Paid Her $23.33 


We Paid Her $35 We Paid Her $360 
Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 


send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


and 
We Paid Him $125 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 
cause them serious loss. 

Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 

This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
' meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident 

or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. H 
will receive cash payments to tide them over their mis- : 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 


These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 





To tha T. GC Wi 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
let of testimonials. 


























the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- Mawek sss kuavcaaas Se presececécoesbeoce eooéee 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be Ada 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. POBBccceccad “ Dhéesoce Roae cebdedbscese es eee 
(This coupon places the sender under no 
j obligation) 
tension department, under whose aus- nurses’ course of three years of disease, public health nursing, and im- 


pices the annual contest is 
preliminary contests being 


held, all twelve months each, and the work will _ stitutional nursing. 





arranged be divided into trimester periods be- Miss Florence Patterson, graduate 

through the assistant extension direc- ginning in October, February, and of Northwestern University and _ of 
tor, J. O. Van Meter. June. Successful completion of the Johns Hopkins Hospital training 
course will lead to a certificate of school for nurses, will be in charge. 

graduation. Applicants for admission The course meets the requirements of 


VIRGINIA. 

WINCHESTER. This city of 7,- 
000) people has been most fortunate in 
the gifts which have been made te it. 

The most remarkable of these were 
given by John Handley, who gave the 
Handley library and who left the city 
nearly two million dollars to estab- 
lish a progressive school system. 

At the invitation of the trustees of 
the Handley school fund, the General 
Education Board has made a thor- 
ough educational survey of the city. 
In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the survey, a type of edu- 
cation well-suited to the needs of the 
city is being established. 

The progressiveness of Winchester 
in education has stimulated Frederick 
county, in which Winchester is lo- 
cated, to improve its schools. At the 
request of the school authorities the 
University of Virginia is now di- 
recting an educational survey of this 
county. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. A training school for 
nurses has just been established in 
connection with the university infirm- 
ary and the Bradley Memorial hospi- 
tal at the University of Wisconsin 
under the direction of the Medical 
school. The = first class began on 
February 16. 


The school will offer the standard 


must be graduates of high schools 
accredited by the university and must 
be between nineteen and _ thirty-five 
years of age. 

By state law, Wisconsin college 
graduates who have the requisite 
science work will be given atleast nine 
months’ credit in the three-year 
course. Women students in the uni- 
versity who are working for the 
bachelor’s degree may combine their 
college work with the nurses’ train- 
ing so as to receive the certificate in 
a shorter period. 

In connection with the new school 
the medical department has_ estab- 
lished new courses in diet in disease, 
infant feeding, principles and methods 
of nursing, nursing in cases of mental 


the National League for Nursing 
Education, of the American Nurses 
Association, of the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, and 
of the state law. 
WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. Military ‘training is 
compulsory for all boys of fourteen 
or more who are physically fit. 


+ 
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Thrift Stamp Week 


The first week in March has been 
designated as Thrift Stamp Week 
throughout the United States. This 
is not a drive, as the word is ordi- 
narily used, but is intended to mark 

















PLAN and the 
ARLO 








The Arlo Plan | 


The city of Lynn, Mass., by its school board, has just decided to 
enlarge the reading material in the grades. A 


was asked to choose six new books. Two of these were ARLO | 

and CLEMATIS. | 
These books offer continued stories which hold the interest 

throughout. Technical difficulty is low. Word picture, action, and 


vocabulary review are high. Those who wish 
absorb printeqd ideas and facility in expression will 
ARLO books of great value. 


CLEMATIS 
for 4th or Sth grades, By Knead Pe for 3rd or 4th grades 
Cents 50 Centx 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


committee of teachers 


to develop power to 
find the ARLO | 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York; N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham; Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, lll,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Co!,, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Biward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


TEACHERS! 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW, 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “{issGiins “Give Us RYTRIAL. 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY *""\i25:%:*: Denver, Colorado 





THURSTON TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


past 28 years. Write for our 


Cc. M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 
23 years a school superintendent 


free booklet—‘How to Apply.” 


224 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO 








Go to Europe at Our Expense 


A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 





For the Asking ! 


An up-to-date 
suggestive catalog 
of 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


Prepared by a 
trained and experienced 
Librarian 


Want a Copy? 
. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT | 


Democrat 
Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
































the fact that the Thrift movement 
is a permanent policy of the Treas- 
ury Department and that the Thrift 
idea embodied in the Thrift Stamp 
should be a part of the regular edu- 
cational program. It is hoped that 
during this week teachers generally 
will endeavor to place before their 
pupils so effectively the importance 
of “regular saving HKefore spending” 
that every pupil in the grammar 
grades and the high schools shall 
have a War Savings Stamp before 
the end of the school year in June, 
1920. 

During the past five months the 
educational department of the Sav- 
ings Division for New England has 
been working on an_ outline for 
teaching thrift in the schools. In 
this work, Schuyler F. Herron, edu- 
cational director (formerly  super- 
intendent of schools in Winchester 
and recently with the A. E. F. in 
France), has been assisted by an ad- 
visory committee comprising: Frank 
W. Wright, deputy commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts; W. 
C. Akers, principal Brookline High 
School; John C. Broadhead,  assis- 
tant superintendent of schools, Bos- 
ton; Clarence H. Dempsey, superin- 
tendent of schools, Haverhill; 
Michael H. Fitzgerald, superinten- 
dent of schools, Cambridge; John F. 
Gannon, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsfield; Raymond E. Pinkham, 
principal, Wadleigh Grammar 
School, Winchester. 

The outline represents the judg- 
ment of these experienced educators 
and of the state departments of edu- 
cation, and includes also many sug- 
gestions by others interested in this 
important work. It has been ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. It is based 
on the general idea that instruction 
in thrift should be given as an in- 
tegral part of the usual school sub- 
jects with such special attention in 
general and_ special exercises as 
conditions may permit. 

School savings plans organized to 
assist pupils to save money and to 
invest some of their savings in 
Thrift Stamps and War _ Savings 
Stamps are a part of this program. 
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War Savings Stamps afford a labora- 
tory exercise that will vitalize the 
topic of interest returns, cultivate a 
sense of personal interest. in our 
government, assist pupils to form the 
habit of saving and of sound invest- 
ment, and inculcate patriotism. 

To assist teachers in doing this 
work the Educational Department 
has prepared considerable material 
which may be obtained upon applica- 
tion at 25 Arch street, Boston, Mass., 
and is prepared to send speakers to 
address teachers and pupils. 

The department’s most recent 
product is a bibliography which in- 
cludes a selection of books’ on 
thrift in its various phases—pro- 
duction, budgeting, saving, buying 
and use, and investment—such as 
may well be in every school and pub- 
lic library. 
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Reckless Spending 


The extent to which the recent 
widespread wave of reckless spend- 
ing has affected school boys and 
girls has been shown by recent fig- 
ures compiled through efforts of the 
Savings Division of the Treasury 
Department. Records made during 
one week in the public schools of a 
middle West city show that the high 
school pupils spent $1,471.14 for 
candy, sweets, movies, and _ other 
amusements. During the same week 
the grade school pupils expended $1,- 
289.59 in like manner. These fig- 
ures were secured from  question- 
naires answered by 970 high school 
pupils and 3,044 from the grade 
schools. 

In order to secure accurate data, 
the high school pupils were not re- 
quired to sign their names to their 
reports and were assured that the in- 
formation would not be used to check 
up against any individual. 

With these figures as a basis, it is 
estimated that these school children 
would spend the following amounts 
during the thirty-nine weeks of the 
school year :— 

High School: Movies, $5,865.99: 
other amusements, $31,864.56; candy 
and sweets, $19,643.91. Total, $57. 
374.46. Grades: Movies, $14,874.60; 
other amusements, $20,297.94: candy 
and sweets, $15,113.67. Total, $50,- 
286.21. Grand total, $107,660.67. 

These expenditures of high school 
pupils would exceed by about $4,000 
the salaries paid during the period 
to the teachers employed to instruct 
these same pupils, and the sums spent 
by the younger boys and girls would 
amount to about half the salaries of 
the teachers employed. 

The results of the investigations 
are being widely used in parent- 
teacher associations in an effort to 
check extravagance and_ inculcate 











SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for thé 
slementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
-ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 











S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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habits of thrift and saving among 
pupils of the schools. 

It is pointed out that the sums ex- 
pended by these pupils if continued 
throughout the entire year would 
equal a sum _ sufficient to build a 
modern junior high school. If the 
total $107,660.67 should be invested in 
War Savings Stamps it would amount 
to $127,726.67 by January 1, 1924. 





Pass This Along 


Truly the teachers have made the 
nation their everlasting debtor. Truly 
had they not done their work so well 
this Republic would not outlast the 
span of a generation. What, then, 
have the teachers received at our 
hands in return? They have re- 
ceived little of honor and less of pay. 
Other classes have prospered; other 
classes through powerful organiza- 
tions have secured generous wages. 
The teachers have no spokesman, 
however, to demand even the simple 
justice of a living wage; so to them 
we give their petty pre-war wage, so 
meagre, so pityfully inadequate, that 
it places a burning brand of shame 
and disgrace upon this nation.—Wil- 
liam Allen White. 





High School Teachers’ Needed 
in the Philippines 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission states that a number of 
teachers are needed for duty in the 
high schools in the Philippine Is- 
lands. It has announced competitive 
examinations which are open to both 
men and women. The examination 
does not require the applicants to as- 
semble for written tests, but ratings 
will be based upon the elements of 
education, training, and experience, 
and upon physical ability, as shown 
by the application and corroborative 
evidence. The opportunity for travel 
offered by these positions should be 
attractive. 

Further information and _applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from the 
secretary of the United States civil 
service board at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Seattle or San Francisco, or 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


a ~~ 





The new educational catalog of 
the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany. “The Grafonola in the Class- 
room,” is an exceptionally complete 
classification of all the educational 
applications of phonographic ma- 
terial. All the records have been 
carefully graded for the different 
Stages of school work, from the 
kindergarten to the college. There 
is a _well-worked-out course in 
music appreciation, records for 
folk-dance and physical drill, rec- 
ords for penmanship, suggested 
programs and ways to raise money 
for the purchase of instruments 
and records, speaking records for 
English work, and many sugges- 
tions for practical pedagogical 
service. 
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Telegram, Friday, Feb. 6, 4 p. m., from 
high school: 


Authorize you fill regular English position, State approved if possible, 
experienced teacher, begin Monday, Feb. 9, salary thirteen hundred, wire. 
Night letter to candidate, Cornell 

turned from Washington: 

If you will accept good English position,—_——— high school, forty 
minutes from New York, thirteen hundred, we can send you there te be- 
Zin Monday morning. Excellent lecation, superintendent and school, 
Wire me if you desire it now or could begin later. 
Telephone message from candidate Feb. 7: 


I accept the position offered and will begin there Monday morning. 
Letter from the principal Feb. 10: 


Miss ——— arrived Monday at 12.34, a little late because of the storm 
in the vicinity, ‘ am glad to secure her and I believe your Agency is 
the best in the State. When we need teachers in a hurry you get them 


for us and get them here. I believed you could do it, and you verified my 
confidence. . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 =: Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
34th Year. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with timely chaptérs on Peace Salaries, 
DE SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 


* * 





principal southern New York 


graduate, experienced, recently re- 








Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGE introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN C G NCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors oat 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j ee pe gore — and has filled hum- 
reds 0 gh grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent Rachers, Eetab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE *UPCtior people. We 
Established 1855 











C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 








Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


| Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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History—Spelling—Reading 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 
A FTER THE WAR EDITION. New point of view 


Complete to the signing of the Treaty. New 
emphasis on matters of international importance 
New maps. New illustrations. 7th and 8th years. 


$1.50. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to 
American History 


MERICA’'S European Beginnings. Portrays 
our historic background, telling the story of 
other civilizations and showing what they have 
contributed to ours. An engaging narrative. 6th 


year. $1.00. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


E MBODIES the best features shown by recent 

~ research to be desirable. Practical word list, 
regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, 
word building, etc. Complete Grades 3-8. 50 
cents. Also in parts. 


The Horace Mann Readers 
N schools using these readers pupils quickly de- 
velop the power to read independently, with 
expression, and so as to get the thought. 
Thought-inspiring. Thought-requiring. Readers 
for every grade, Manuals for the teacher. 


_ LONGMANS, GREEN’ & CO., Publishers 





New York: 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave, 

















‘oxcesiowus) Danger Signals 


for 

| meAcuers == fy Teachers 
Sof 

| v By 

| DR. A. E. WINSHIP 

| A-E-WINSHIP | EO a ee 





This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal to all teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows’that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 
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The Five Red Keys—and You 





mand the highest pay. 


always even and perfect. 


















Teachers and Students of Typewriting— 


remember that only the most proficient typists com- 


The Five Red Keys of the Self-Starting Remington 
make automatic indentations. 
creases letter typing speed from 15 to 25 per cent. 


The Five Red Keys insure the faultless “set-up” of 
every letter—with paragraphs and other indentations 


The use of the Five Red Keys means 
greater letter typing speed and neatness— 
and that means greater earning capacity. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 BROADWAY 


i a ae ahs eee 


This feature alone in- 


(INCORPORATED) 





NEW YORK 








Branches Everywhere } 
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